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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
<i 
HE Irish Tories, and, indeed, it may almost be said, all Trish 
landlords, having now accepted the principles of fixity of 
tenure, free sale, and fair rent, and a considerable extension 
of the Bright Clauses, we need scarcely say that the present 
Government will hardly have a chance with either party in the 
country, youn it is prepared to introduce, on the assembling 
of Parliament, a measure embodying these principles. We 
trust that it may iain be accompanied by a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. It should surely be possible so to strengthen 
the civil arm of the law, by giving increased powers—those, 
for instance, of the Peace Preservation Act of 1870—to the 
County-Court Judges and Resident Magistrates of Ireland, 
as to all the of the Government, with- 
out resorting to this coarse and cruel weapon, suitable in a 
period of insurrection, but at no other time. Whether, how- 
ever, the Habeas Corpus Act be suspended or not, it will be 
considered absolutely essential by all good Liberals that the 
‘oercive measures suggested by the Government, should be only 
suggested simultaneously with a full statement of their reme- 
dial proposals. Otherwise, the Government run the risk of 
alienating their own warmest supporters, of being outbid by the 
Tories, and of making the condition of Ireland even worse than 
it now is. 


answer purposes 


trial of Mr. Parnell 
vecused of unlawfully 


The and his thirteen companions, 
conspiring to prevent the fulfilment 
of legal contracts, “ with intent to impoverish the owners of 
land,” commenced on Tuesday, in the Queen’s Bench Division 
of the High Court of Justice, Dublin. Twelve jurymen were 
»mpanelled, without the expected difficulty, and their names, in 
accordance with a most objectionable practice, which ought to 
be suppressed by law, are published in all the newspapers. At 
first, three Judges, the Lord Chief Justice May, Mr. Justice 
Fitzgerald, and Mr. Justice Barry, took their seats ; but, before 
the proceedings commenced, the Lord Chief Justice read a state- 
ment, denying that the language he employed during the appli- 
cation for a delay of the trial indicated any want of imparti- 
ality on his part between the traversers and the 
He admitted, however, that it had “caused excitement,’ 
and having regard to the importance of the trial and the state 
of the country, he had decided, “ with the concurrence of some 
whose opinions I highly value,” to take no part in the proceed- 
ings Tie, therefore, retired. No incident could more clearly reveal 
to litle en the new tone which prevails in the United King- 
dom, the anxious solicitude of all who govern there to avoid 
even the appearance of caste oppression. Whether it will have 
any effect upon opinion, excited as it now is in Ireland, may be 
doubted ; but the Lord Chief Justice is right, and has shown, 
in effacing himself, a certain high-mindedness and true judicial 
feeling which will induce all just men doubly to regret the 
original incident. It is not easy for a magistrate so highly placed 
and so entirely independent to confess so publicly that he has 


been, however accidentally, betrayed into a grave error. 


is 


Crown. 


The trial creates no apparent excitement in Dublin, which, 
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aietbaie is spurl by 6,000 janie ; and the proceedings 
hitherto have been dreary, consisting mainly of a lengthy 
address by the Attorney-General, full of extracts from the less- 
known traversers’ speeches. 
and mild in manner, 
most distinctly and 
‘preached murder,” 
from their speeches. 


His speech was moderate in form, 
but is terrible in meaning; 

repeatedly that the Land League 
—a statement he justifies by quotations 

No oral evidence has yet been produced, 
and it seems certain that the trial will be exceedingly lengthy. 
We regret to add that the opinions of the jury are already com- 
mented on, and that rumours are published, even in English 
newspapers, which imply that a verdict of acquittal is pre- 
We do not believe of such rumours, 
based impression that Catholics will 
not do justice, and are, in their very circulation, fatal alike to 
Irish confidence in the Courts, and to English confidence in the 
use of juries in a country where jurymen are thus expected to 
disregard their oaths. A jury, once empanelled, cannot be 
changed, and ought to remain uncriticised until its verdict is 
delivered. If not, who is to blame the national journalists for 
addressing to it impassioned appeals ? 


he asserting 


ordained. one word 


which are on an 


The Home-rule party held a grand meeting in Dublin on 
Monday, to arrange for the Parliamentary campaign. 
settled that should be formed to act as a 
‘Cabinet,” and direct the proceedings of the party; and thot 
in the absence of Mr. Parnell, should he be detained in Dublin 
by his trial, Mr. Justin MacCarthy, M.P. for Longford, should 
act as President. The choice seems an odd one, to Englishmen 
accustomed to think of Mr. MacCarthy as a novelist with a 
trace of cynicism, and a historian with much humorons im- 
partiality, but it was fully supported by Mr. Parnell. It was 
also arranged that the party should sit on the Opposition 
benches, Mr. Dillon being especially anxious that Home-rulers 
should show how opposed they were to the existing Govern- 
ment. 


It was 


a Committee 


The decision—which was nearly unanimous, only two 
members dissenting—will, of course, be most acceptable to 
Liberals, and though it may conciliate Tories, will hardly attract 
to the League much of the confidence of Conservatives. Nothing 
was said publicly about obstruction, nor was any line indicated 
which the party, would take about the remedial 
Bills. Thirty-eight Members of Parliament were present, and 
although some serious differences appeared as to the desirability 
of strict discipline, they agreed for the present to act together. 


as a body, 


There has been an idea put about in Ireland that the Pope 
does not really disapprove the tactics of the Land League, and 
the language of his recent communication to an Irish Bishop 
has been misrepresented in this sense. In the official organ 
of the Pope, the Osservatore Romano, published on Christmas 
Day, and in the official portion of it, a notice has been inserted 
with the express view of removing this impression from the 
minds of all Irishmen who are genuine adherents of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It runs as “It is with true grief 
that we daily read the accounts of Irish affairs, which become 
every day more serious ; 


follows: 


and these accounts are so much the 
more afflicting, that the good-faith and Christian virtues of the 
Irish people inspire great and profound sympathy in ail. 
Would to God—this is the universal wish—that opportune and 
careful provisions on the part of the Government may put an 
end to the deplorable conflict. But in the ardour of the dispute, 
it is the supreme duty of the Irish Clergy and of the people to 
show that even in defence of legitimate interests, the children of 
the Church distinguish themselves from the party of revolution, 
and do not forget the capital principle of Catholic morality,— 
that the goodness of the end does not justify measures leading to 
anarchy and disapproved by the conscience, the use of which 
might even compromise the future of the country.” It is easy 
to see what that means. The Pope holds that all true Catholics 
should separate themselves openly from the policy of violence, 
conspiracy, and broken faith. 
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“ George Eliot "—Mrs. J. W. Cross—was buried on Wednes- 
day in Highgate Cemetery, amidst a crowd of mourners of all 
classes and both sexes, though the day was one of continuous 
rain. The authentic story of her early life has been given to 
the world by the Pull Mall Gazette of Thursday. Mary Anne 
Evans was born at Griff, near Nuneaton, on November 22nd, 
Her father was land agent and surveyor to five estates 
in Warwickshire,—those of Lord Aylesford, Lord Lifford, Mr. 
Newdegate, Mr. Bromley-Davenport, and Mrs. Gregory; and, 
being a man of the highest probity and great ability, he was 


1820. 





ereatly trusted by all. 
of “ Caleb Garth ” in “ Middlemarch.” Mary Anne Evans was 
the youngest of his daughters by his second wife, and lost her 
mother when she was fifteen. At the age of twenty, her father 
removed to Foleshill, near Coventry, and here her higher edu- 
She learnt Greek, Latin, French, German, and 
italian, Hebrew; and, in 1846, translated 
Strauss’: the German. In Mr. Charles 
Bray’s family she saw a good deal of the Rationalists of that 
ind especially of Mr. Charles Hennell, who suggested to 
1e translation of Strauss. My. Evans died in 1849. Soon 
afterwards George Eliot travelled abroad, and after a stay at 


cation began. 


and taueht herself 


‘Leben Jesu” from 








Geneva jomed the group then engaged on the Westininster | 
R w, Which led to the chief connection of her life. 
A letter from Lord Carnarvon to Mr. Bright, dated from 

Madeira, and commenting indignantly on Mr. Bright’s speech 

ade at Birmingham on the 16th November, appeared in the 

apers of the 2ith December, to which Mr. Bright wrote a 

ynewhat oui ver, published last Tuesday. Lord Carnar- 
von’s letter appears to us te he founded in mistake, and to have 

ojastifi n either in My. Bright’s actual speech, or in the view 

enerally taken of that speech by the English public. Lord 


) thinks that Mr. Bright's speech ought to have been 


foll d instantly by 1 resignation of office, holding that in 
that speech he announced views derogatory to all monarchical 
forms of government, as well as to the aristocratical principle 
as it is embod he British Constitution. He also condemns 





y for passing over the lawlessness of Ireland 
with the lightest reproofs, and visiting with strong denunciations 

As we have elsewhere explained, 
Brivht’s 


essentially republican in principle, essentially hostile to the 


ce ae } } 
appy lrish landlords, 


nothing in Mr. speech which is either 





House of Lords, or ernel to the Irish Jandowners in their 
resent strait Myr. Bright ouly preferred a popular monarchy 
ind popular state n to monarchies and statesmen acting 
ipart from the people, aud thonght that the Trish farmers 
should have been secured against the caprices of Trish land- 
lords, All that is perfectly consistent with his position. Never- 
theless, ish he had seized the occasion to deliver his mind 


en the moral featrure 
to Lord Carnarvon by a rather contemptuous snub. 


sof the present trish situation, instead of 








all too taciturn. 

it not quite easy to understand what is passing in the 
Transvaal, t bulletin-makers obviously being dependent on 
rumour, and excited by stories of treachery and murder. 
There is no proof of either y though there is ample 
eviden that the Boers are in armed insurrection, that 
they have attacked her Majesty's troops, and that they 
intend a samguinary war. A large body of Boers on 
De ~cth attacked 250 men of her Majesty’s 94th Regi- 
rT then guarding a convoy of thirty-four waggons into 
) 


aud the rest disarmed and sent into Pretoria. Pretoria is cut 
off » Natal, and by latest accounts, the garrison have retired 
into a fort outside, and Utrecht and Potchefstroom have 
been occupies ith, it is believed, some bloodshed. The 
camp or laag atsice otchefstroom, however, though 
attacked, has not been earried, the ofticer in command 


driving back the Boers by an artillery fire. Sir Pomeroy 
Colley will advance on the Boers’ camp as soon as he has got 
Lis 41 t her, and has about 38,500 effectives under his 


command, Unfortunately, they are mostly infantry, who 











‘over those ¢reat distances scarcely seem to move. He has 
asked for Iry, and a regirhent has been ordered from this 
eountry and ynother from India, with about 2,500 infantry. 
he tone of the Boers does not strike us as confident, but they 
demand independe , and after the attack on the 94th any 
arrangement whatever raust be preceded by submission. 


° . : = | 
Le is, we believe, certainly the original | 


———. 
The grand difficulty in the Transvaal is not to subdue the 
Boers, who have no artillery, cannot defeat regulars in equal 
numbers, and are unable to remain steadily in the field, but to 
garrison the country. If the farmers remain hostile, regiments 
must be stationed at Pretoria, Potchefstroom, Utrecht, and 
some southern point, until the influx of English settlers destroys 
the preponderance of the Dutch. That is very expensive, and 
very useless besides, as the troops employed will be lost to the 
| Imperial service. We are happy, therefore, to believe that the 
| Government, while energetically pushing forward reinforce. 
meuts and insisting on submission, is willing to consider th 
| Boers’ demands and statements of grievances. They have not 
| been quite fairly treated about the question of self-government, 
as they expected to form a State in a Dominion of South 
Africa; and the Dutch at the Cape believe that negotiation is 
still possible. We fear, for our own part, that nothing short 
ofa Reserved Territory will solve the problem; but, provided 
preparations are not relaxed, it will be wise, as well as just, to 
hear what the Boer leaders have to say. Their kinsmen 
throughout South Africa are more or less with them. 








The newspapers are full of telegrams about the project of Greco- 
Turkish arbitration, which, however, is still in its infancy. The 
Powers have agreed to ask Turkey and Greece to refer their differ. 





ences to an arbiter, but neither Turkey nor Greece as yet consents, 
The Porte, with its usual sardonic graciousness, says it is quite 
willing, provided it is settled beforehand that the arbitrators 
shall decide on the line Turkey proposed ; but it will suggest an 
alternative scheme, to be published in a few days. Greece ig 
also willing, if the arbitrators accept her line, but pleads that 
Nothing is, 
therefore, settled, and while the Sultan keeps forwarding fresh 
battalions to Thessaly, and spending his whole revenue on the 
Army, M. Coumoundouros is opening secret negotiations with 
the Albanian Chiefs. If they will join Athens in strict alliance, 
ona guarantee of the autonomy of Albania, the Turkish defence 
of Epirus and Thessaly will be exceedingly difficult. The Greeks’ 
provision of torpedoes is large, and they have sueceeded in-raising 
a loan, chiefly in Paris, of £4,000,000 sterling, sufficient, it is 
One battle won will do more for 
her credit than any amount of financing. 


if she takes any other there will be revolution. 


said, for a year’s expenses. 


It is almost useless to try to form an estimate of the 
streneth of until her soldiers have been tested in 
the field. They have as yet never battle, and 
may behave like Americans at Bull Run, or like Americans 
hat Gettysburg. English observers on the spot, however, 
state that they number 60,000, and will number 80,000 
by the spring, that they are well armed, that they are most 
attentive to their exercises, and that they are singularly well 
in hand. The 12,000 men cantoned in and round Athens give 
They will be commanded by a Greek 
General, and will fight on ground with which they are familiar, 
and for a very exciting cause. Still, they are untried troops. Of 


the personal valour shown by the Greeks in the War of Inde- 


Greece 


seen @ 





no trouble whatever. 


pendence there is no doubt, but personal courage, though in- 
dispensable in an army, will not of itself make soldiers stuccess- 
ful. It will be observed that the difficulties of transport and 
commissariat, which so British War Office, 
do not seem to alarm the Greeks, any more than they do the 
Turks, who move over the great distances within their empire 
without trouble or much forethought. No report of weight has 
yet appeared upon the Greek artillery, the arm with which a 
small maritime State should be best provided. 


embarrass the 


Pretoria. ‘The men were taken by surprise, thirty were killed, | 


At the breakfast of the British and Foreign School-teachers 
on Wednesday, Mr. Mundella made a very interesting speech, in 
which he commented upon an assertion made in the desponding 
article of the Ties on Christmas Day, that there is no sub- 
stantial difference for the better between the ordinary working- 
man of 1880 and the ordinary working-man of 1850, or even 
1780. Mr. Mundella cited the late Mr. Charles Knight’s picture 
of London on the Christmas Day of 1824, with its “rampant, 
insolent, outrageous drunkenness,” drunkenness that 
“no decent woman could, even in broad daylight, at the 
holiday season, dare to walk alone in the Strand or Pall Mall, 
much less in the regions into which flowed all the filth 
of the adjacent Seven Dials ;” and contrasted that picture 
with what he had himself observed on the Boxing Day of the 
present year, when he had carefully watched the crowds of 
respectable working-men and their families, visiting the National 
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—— 
Gallery, the South Kensington Museum, and the Tower; and 
he declared that there was real and substantial progress, in both 
the “ mental and moral scale.” It was in itself an improvement 
that there are now 4,000,000 children under instruction in 
England and Wales, with an increase of 200,000 during the last 
year only. Nodoubt, that is an improvement, and a very great 








one; only, let us take care that ten years hence, England is | 


not saying, as the United States appear to be saying just now, 
that the moral side of the school system has broken down, and 
that children too often leave school worse than they entered 

Mr. Mundella is just the man to know where the danger lies, 


and to help us to avoid it. 
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not merely reticent, but even, so far as may be, averse to 
concerning themselves closely with political passions at all. 





We are far from denying the advantage of the plea of ignor- 

ance to the Irish peasants who are now engaged in persecuting 

their landlords. We would, indeed, strenuously urge that plea 
, : ) 


in extenuation of their e But it does seem extrava- 





aren) ae 4 : “' Weed eS 7 £.*2 
gantly unjust to imply that acts of bad-faith, violence, and 





| brutality are intrinsically less culpable than acts of a perversé 
scrupulosity, which injure nobody ex ‘ept those who persist in 
them, and which, however irrationally, are sincerely bé 
the agents to be required by the letter of their ecc 
obligations. Sir Watkin Williams will hardly improve his 





























P , 2 | judicial reputation, by this superfluous sally into a rather heat 
The Bishop of Ely has written a very remarkable reply to an |!" eer ats oe rather heated 
‘ ops i : region ot political passio 
address of some of his clergy, who express grave anxiety as to | I 
: sera . 1 
the results of the recent prosecutions of Ritualist clergyme = Lat f 
. mm : : ae | there 1s no | ‘ rn ot ft i man ti wrivate gener. 
and ask for counsel. ‘The Bishop, in responding, declares him- | ., bet 
d ‘i 1 P | >: }: osity which is how V ( rttage Lk pitals fy ly all over tl 
self totally opposed to the attempt to drive the Ritnalists, as a | _ : , ; : ; 
= pee sasha : 3 a 1: , | count On \ y 1e Pring Christian and tl 
body, out of the Church. He declares Ritualism to be a general } Bish fy j 1 tt ] ta) Enel 
- DINShop V,INCHeSt »} ) 1a vey Lo ) t ne 
* = 5 ag) } ta 10 uiat Enel 
movement, affecting other Churches besides our own, and |. Py RRS wey ihe | : ; els) : 
" 5 ° . - R 1 hel mreen, ha i th ) whl il £) 40 had 
the product of very wide causes; and he denies that the prin- |, Saree ge s 
: ; pi F ees 3 been subserib n Mr. W \ 
of striet uniformity of ritual has ever been adopted 7 5; ; p mye ; 
the English Church. He thinks the Public Worship Revul L- | | eaer 1 - , : 
. ° A V4: 7 an wel i i ail » Nor 1s t} iev 
tion Act a very serious inroad on the traditional eeck } Al a 
‘ ° “a s ye } . : | I ) th ( t 
cal principles of the Enelish Church, and considers that the pure cs 
whole subject of the relation of the Church to the St : ' ; ; 5 —e 
Res > . 7 nd W I 1e, A > tO ’ I district 
requires investigation and revision,—and must have them, if], : ’ ’ — 
1 - t ’ 1 = af are ee rena | st eu | I » 1tsell witn { means ¢ 
there is not to be a serious danger of either disestab Sige os ; —_ ae 
ment or schism. He thinks no change onght to be 2 | - j to healt} : : 
: nape ; - see : , } with th 1 x them to healt in D 
the constitution of the Church by the Sovereign and Parliament}, (7, |, : a ; 
7 } . P 7 . } it t ( i ) LLION Ol np a a 
of England, except with the consent of the Church itseli 
7 ‘ ° " } under one roo H a yedin ) 3) tal ( 
ipparently, as represented by Convocation. But does Conve 
PI a ‘ : }< t ) é ) > S su y t 
; ‘ ‘ ‘ . ae i i pt 
tion represent any but the ¢ lergy P Woes it not misrepre la) ; 3 | 
: ae ; ~e rene ti Dp ) me or t \ ‘ 
even the Clergy? Dr. Woodford’s letter, however, is the | , ; : 7 fi 
: F . a Bale } men mak ( ) lL pul spi and 4 { 
of a man of large mind, who does not hold a brief foi e | f ; pe : ; ; 
: zo : z : ; _ : | tradition Lb } » LNOSe W ) ym uiter { 1 in 
Ritualists, but does see that without admitting a large princi cia ; ; ne ; P 
: : . . ‘ ,y: } tage hospitals U a in } it 
of comprehension, the English Hstablishment cannot .per- | : £1 gen ; 
: . modest id i ich nie ¢ en ¢t 
manently stagd, ? 
J ( No n loo) ) t} i 
Mr. Chamberlain received a deputation from the Bi » | 
Trades’ Council on the Sugar Bounties question on Tu z : 3 W 
sh ‘ > ‘ | i ' way ' y 1S a 
and stated with creat force the resolve of the Governi it t | ; ' 1 4 1] 
. e o.5 . >» e } ii pr } > 4 \ by ole 
have nothing to do in any case with the policy of imposing a ' f ; ‘ 
one ‘ * . . , ‘er rete 1} it th oF ( } to Jor Pomt, A L 
‘ountervailing duty, whether by concert with other Powers or | ) , m4 f ' 
‘ : ; : . : | is | 4 m aeptun i { t 
otherwise. He declared that the sugar bounties amounted | : ‘e : 
5 . . ; } at ih ¢ ) | y i a) ! 
to a present of so much money to the people of this count i fo 
1 a é ‘ : a " ey : thrown into t Channel } cnen I : ¢O 
and denied that the Government had any right to ref: ‘ - eee 
S 7 ‘ ; , jream, tl hh 1 } ha u i 
such a present. That the sugar bounties amount to a present) . Brit ; re 
: ? ) elant Pl ma ~p roylit } t 
of movey to sugar-consumers, there is no doubt, bui eee = } 
Hovey g va Sr gees th ‘ans of boring cylindrical 
& mistake to suppose that all that money comes out of the | s see 
a ‘ . a Sh ‘ : | reat ) und nuch rapidity, m 
pockets of the b yunty-giving countries so fa | t] ' 14 é ' 
eerees : ae: ? eee ( ered, tho rf » Imac 
wtificially-lowered price of the bounty for one kiud { ae ; ; : , 
: ; - it be t i } LO-day throt } J I 
sugar I down the price ol other sugar othe “WISe , | a) F 
i : ; | C it | } ) ¢ , $ 
the sugar-consumers of this country, OF course, receiy 1} 2 ; age : 
ee va : es , pense with alr, water il } pel rf d 
‘ontributions from these other producers. Whatthe propori | 1 be) ; aot 
. ee 1 ¢ i I t ) } ) rent 1 i \ if 
if these two elements may be we do not know, but it is certai , eee 
: 2 . : ; ha ul n 1-1 I } ul LUnwBeMID i t l 
that a good deal of the gain of our sugar-consumer ‘ 
age : i i P ias hitherto pre i insuperable difliculti t} il 
tracted trom the pockets ot sugar-produc ers Who © tno boul y - , a} P ey ? — 
Paes ‘ ‘ ‘“ improve very serlousr1y the lacililies oO} locomotion rliaves 
On the whole, these presents trom other countries are, we] , . 1 a] ; _ 
+ 56 y -7 i ot 20 1 tand y 10 un ) ibration caused by train 
suspect, very mucn like the money pati by France to Germa 
to buy off the German invaders,-—almost as hurtful to the =f ins . f . eee ened “ 
: . E pi : | it 18 €vident, trom t.0rd Hiartington’s uy given on tt 
ceivers as to the givers. They derange the natural balance of | 4 , ; ; 7 et ‘ P Pi 
‘ i e kine i ( ya ) f) tton-spinners of La re 
trade, and if a countervailing duty had no other elfe tT] CAS, Cte Sint Canim a ilies oa . ‘ ' 
: P : : ; : An wt the fndian aut on cotton goods are doomed Lore 
that of getting rid of them, the count ailing duty Te Steed hak oI ev of Lord. Salil 
> ‘ ; ia Loyton admit A Uhbabl tne policy OL tu.0ord palisbury must 
, T 1 ? y i 
do puregood. No doubt. however, it probably would have ott! ; a ae 2 
se = eka ate : 3 . ‘| be carried out 1 ob i that th fect of abolist 
effects, more or less injurious; and of these the Government i ; , e 4} 7 
: basi . lige ity on one Cla ( La ¢ While i ie | OL 
the best judge. In theory, however, the official assault n the + ae y : Y 
he ee Jo ther, had been to di Indian manuf I 
principle of a countervailing duty have been very weak a , , , 
all 5 a . ft ot j iutics ¢ earhy } Clive 
inadequate. | 4 , ok 
I cea ery \ a further advan n be made, wher the finance 
Sir Watkin Williams made a serious mistake on Christmas | \ llow, in the direct of Free-trade. The d , i 


Day, in his speech to a literary gathering held at Ebenezer, nea: 
Carnarvon. He spoke of two classes of iaw-breakers, —-the 
Ritualist clergymen and the Irish peasants, who had mauy 


points in common, though he intimated pretty clearly tbat 





he regarded the latter as much the more excusable o 


t 
two. Judges who may by possibility aave to deal with the 
offences of which they speak, are very unwise when they 
indicate so clearly beforehand what their prepossession is in 
regard to them. Indeed, the Judges have usually felt that 
it is very desirable to be as reticent as possible in relation 


} 
ei 
to their olitical opinions,—and that the should be 
I ’ y 





extreme irritation in India, where it will be attributed 
entirely to subservience to the interests of Manchester. The 
Indian cotton-spinners, with their cheap labour and cheap 


otton, ought to be able to dispense with a duty, but they say 





heyare not, If Lord Hartington wants a substitute, why doe 
’e not ask some competent English expert in excise to examine 


the Abkaree system? ‘There is a million to be obtained there, 


vith the fullest approval of all Indians, all moralists, and 
Put betel into the Abkaree 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMING SESSION. 


YEFORE our next issue appears, Parliament will have 
B reassembled, and what may prove the most important 
Session of our time will have fairly commenced. The 
Government will have defined the main lines of their policy, 
and an attack which it is threatened shall be of unequalled 
vigour will have been delivered. Whether it will be quite 
as vigorous as is expected must remain, of course, matter of 
doubt. The Tories are terribly overmatched in debating- 
power, the full effect of which is only felt within the House ; 
their leaders are more sensible of the permanent difficulties in 
Treland than the rank and file; and the fear of compelling 
a secession of the Ulster representatives, whose seats will all 
be in danger, and who are not prepared to deal with the Land 
question from the Tory point of view, will exert a great, 
though it may be a silent influence. Sir Stafford Northcote 
has already felt it, and will not again talk of the “three F's” 
“fraud, foree, and folly.” Still, the party of 
very much inflamed ; it will be egged on every 
g by ciety in London, it has an immense body 
of distressing facts to produce with reference to the suffer- 
ings of preperty-holders in Ireland, and for the most part it 
believes heartily and sincerely in its own case. There has, 
onthe part of individuals usually unimportant, been a great 
deal of tall-talking, and abuse which is only “swearing at large ;” 
but there can be no doubt that a great number of Tories 
and some Liberals honestly believe that Ireland, when excited, 
can be governed only by force, and hold the Government to 
have failed in a clear duty in not applying it. They think 
the Administration both wrong-headed and feeble, and would 
gladly punish it for allowing such questions to come up, even 
if the result were the return of a Parliament still more Radical 
than the present. An instinct teaches them that Radicals will 
not be weak. Stormy debates, marked probably by “ scenes ” 
and unusual violence of language, are therefore certain; and 
we expect a great effort to ascertain very early whether the 
Moderate Liberals, who play such a part everywhere, except in 
the Division lobbies, will not desert the Government, and in- 
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not on its overthrow, at least on its reconstruction. 
No measure that Government will announce is likely to calm 
the fury that the past three months have generated, while the 
remedial portion of the Cabinet proposals will only exasperate 
the inner irritation of the landowning Tories. Even though 
Irish landlords accept the inevitable, English landlords 
cannot bear that a sacrifice of landlord power—and 
that sacrifice will be great, though we deny the sacrifice 
of money—should be accepted as a panacea for any 
troubles. They want to find another, and cannot endure a 
Government which admits by its action that the English 
scheme of landlordism, which to themselves seems at once so 
neficent, has in Ireland failed. Their secret 
g out every day in one hot-headed utterance or 
another, is that it ought not to fail; that, indeed, it could not 
fail, unl there were treachery somewhere,—perhaps at 

And they rage at 
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the assumed treachery. 

There will be bitter Parliamentary fighting, which the 
Home-rule Members, with their separate object and careless- 
ness of permanent consequences, wil! not make less bitter ; and 
we do not know that this is to be regretted. There never 
was a time when outspokenness was more needed. We our- 
selves are convinced that the Irish land-tenure must be changed, 
must be brought into accord with circumstances, which in Ire- 
land, as throughout the Continent, have compelled all parties 
alike to admit that the cultivator must be secured in certain large 
rights in the soil he tills; but neither we, nor any other Liberals, 
are blind to the radical nature of the change, to the effects 
it may produce in England, to the absolute necessity of 
yielding nothing to the mere aversion of debtors to repay 
just debts. There is not one of us wholly free from the doubt 
whether this reform, if mismanaged, may not impair the moral 
convictions upon which property in the last resort must rest. 
When the issues are so large, the more outspoken the discus- 
sion of them the better,—and within the limits necessary to 
debate, an element of passion only brings out the truth. But 
we want, before the fray begins, once more to adjure both 
the parties, and especially the leaders of both parties, to re- 
solve before and beyond all things to keep their heads. They 
would do it on any other question whatever, and are especially 











bound to do it on this. It is the future of two nations that 
they will have in their hands. Come what may, Great Britain 
has to live for all time to come side by side with Ireland, in 
unity or in alliance, in friendship or in enmity, with the two 
peoples intermixed by history, by language, and by social cir- 
cumstances, past all possibility of any true or distant separa- 
tion. If Parliament were composed entirely of Mr. Lowthers 
or Mr. Dillons, it could not so bind or so separate the two 
peoples that they should be insensible to each other's 
insult, or appreciation, or progress, or destiny in the world. 
Every act done, and almost every word uttered, in this 
Parliament will affect the two nations for ever; and if the 
words cannot be controlled, it is essential that the acts done: 
should be those of statesmen,—should be, that is, dictated by 
cold judgment on the facts, and not by unreflecting passion.. 
The Tories are hot with a rage justified from their point of 
view, though, nevertheless, unwise, which may make them 
press plans and opinions which no nation situated like the 
Irish,—that is, unable to wage a frank and equal war in the 
open field—will ever forgive ; while the Liberals, though cooler. 
are fretting under the necessity of coolness, amid provocations 
which irritate men worse than defiance, or even than insults. 
Nothing is so irritating as to see a friend grow more hostile 
under the benefits heaped on him. There is often a perver- 
sity of events, as well as of people, in Ireland, which those 
Liberals who best feel their duty to the island, and are most 
sensitive to the charm of its people, find more provoking than 
even its enemies do. If either party gives way to its feelings, 
things will be done and said the effects of which will not be 
removed for a century. By a miracle of good-fortune, the 
religious difference does not enter into this question. 
The leader of the Revolutionary party is a Protestant and 
his lieutenant a Catholic, the priests are more moderate than 
the laity, and the planners of outrages are as insensible to 
religious opinions on either side as their own revolvers o1 
shillelaghs. That element of strife is, almost for the first time 
in Irish history, outside the arena; but the mind of England 
is just in that condition of irritation, and the mind of Ireland 
just in that state of mingled hope and suspicion, when any 
error may produce a collision of which every result would be 
disastrous, If either party, from rage or disappointment, or 
either nation, from suspicion or pride, begin to treat the othe: 
as enemies, only to be subdued, Mr. Parnell’s end will be at- 
tained, and the moral severance between the two countries 
will be irreparable. There are tendencies towards an explo- 
sion of feeling which only the leaders can restrain, and the 
obligation on them to be judicial, at least in their proposals, 
is the most serious that has been incurred in our time. If 
the pressure carries them away instead of hardening them, the 
great cause, always the greatest Britain can have to seek— 
the reconciliation of England with Ireland—will be lost at last. 

We dread the effects of a sense of despair almost as much 
as those of irritation. Parliament, when it assembles, may 
show itself more hopeful than its individual Members, because 
it is stronger, and can get to action more readily ; but we have 
noted for three months, and that in strong Liberals, the 
growth of a feeling that, after all, any effort will be useless,— 
that the Government must be supported, but that, when all is 
done, there will be no result. Either the evil condition of 
Ireland, they mutter, is incurable, or the people themselves 
are finally alienated from the British. Religious emancipa- 
tion, equality of political privilege, religious equality, free 
juries, tenant-right, all have been granted, and every grant 
ends in a new demand, another agitation, a more decided 
attack on the unity of the Kingdoms. It would almost be: 
better, they say, to grant nothing, and fight against separation 
only, than to advance in such an endless groove of concession 
without result and compromise never observed. Many of 


the very men who uphold the strongest reforms do 
it with a shake of the head, and an inner feeling 


that the labour is thrown away, or a silent thought that, 
after all, there are men, and men of genius, too. for whom 
nothing can be done, whom the wealth of the British Treasury 
would not keep from the fate of Chatterton. There is no 
feeling spreading more rapidly, and none more dangerous, for 
its only possible consequences would be either conquest, which 
we have tried in vain, or a separation of which no man car 
calculate the effect. There is as yet no cause for such despair- 
Ireland had two grand grievances,—religious inequality, and a 
tenure unsuited to her wants. We have removed the former, 
and the proof that we have not failed is that both creeds 
have combined to compel us to remove the latter, which has 
not really been touched, the partial reform of 1870 only pro- 
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ducing this effect,—that it showed the Irish that the British 
were not determined in their adherence to the bad tenure. 
The Act of 1870, as we who supported it urged week after 
week through the discussion would be the case, only whetted the 
appetite of the people for more complete reform. if, indeed, 
when that reform is fully granted, when the Irish peasant has 
been made secure, there is still neither content nor order, 
then, indeed, there may be some reason, if not for despair, at 
least for quiescence until time has been able to do its work ; 
but that situation will not be before the Members of this Par- 
liament. Their duty is to remove a grievance acknowledged 
on all hands and terminable by legislation; and if they can 
but remain cool—as cool, say, as the Convention of 1688, 
which had still greater issues to decide—they can perform it. 


LORD CARNARVON AND MR. BRIGHT. 

ORD CARNARVON is one of those Conservative Peers 

to whom we always listen with respect. He sur- 
rendered office rather than give support to the mischievous 
foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield, and alike in relation to 
the extension of the franchise and the Irish Church, he has 
shown that he could think for himself, and liberate himself 
from the trammels of party ties. Such a man has a right to 
a more than usually respectful consideration from opponents, 
the rather that when in the Colonial Office he always lent his 
official influence to the cause of the oppressed populations,—to 
the negroes of Barbadoes, and the native tribes of Zululand 
and the Transvaal. Accordingly we read his letterto Mr. Bright 
with a sincere conviction that we should find in it at least 
some ground-tone with which we could heartily sympathise, 
and if we have failed, it is, so far as we can see, only because 
he has found in Mr. Bright's speech of November 16th state- 
ments and assumptions which, on the most critical repernsal, 
we are unable to discover there. For example, Lord Car- 
narvon says :—‘ Your gentle reproofs fall like balm on the 
lawless breaker of contracts, on the secret society’s man, on the 
hired murderer, on the coveter of his neighbour’s property, 
on the treasonable agitator, on the rebel in intention, if not 
in act ; whilst you reserve your scathing denunciations for the 
unhappy owner of land, who finds his life in peril if he 
attempts to enforce the business contracts into which he has 
entered with his fellow-subjects, under the solemn sanction of 
the Jaw.” When we first read this sentence, we began to 
reproach ourselves for having hastily passed over this lenity 
of reproof on the one hand, and this barbarous cruelty of 
reproach on the other, in Mr. Bright’s speech, and carefully re- 
read the whole, to discover what it was that we had six weeks ago 
so completely missed. To our astonishment, however, we could 
not recognise anywhere the truth of Lord Carnarvon’s descrip- 
tion. It is true that Mr. Bright said nothing of those who 
are deliberately breaking the law in Ireland, except to de- 
scribe their agency, in very plain language, as one of * terror,” 
“outrage,” and “ murder,’—terms surely which are not 
terms of excuse ; but he did say something. and something of 
tolerable strength, about those who are preparing to reward these 
transgressors for their present conduct by the expropriation of the 
landlord elass, and other “ violent and impossible” schemes. 
What he said of the authors of those schemes was this,— 
“ These propositions, which no Government can listen to, 
which no people can submit to, these propositions, depend 
upon it, are made by men who in their hearts hate much 
more than they love the farmers of their own country.” If 
that is “*descending like balm” on the heads of the agita- 
tors, it can only be like that peculiar kind of balm which, in 
the words of the Psalmist, ‘breaks the heads” on which it 
alights. Is there any denunciation which Irish agitators 
would feel more deeply than to be told that their proposals 
proceed from hatred rather than from love of the great class 
they pretend to assist? If there is any unfairness in this 
bitter suggestion, to whom but the agitators can it be called 
unfair? Again, we are at a loss to know to what Lord Car- 
narvon alludes when he speaks of the “ scathing denunciations ” 
heaped on the heads of the “ unhappy owners of land.” We search 
in vainin Mr. Bright’s speech for anything at all correspond- 
ing to such a description. We find Mr. Bright saying that he 
does not believe the present rent of Irish land to be, on the 
whole, an excessive rent, if only the tenants had full seenrity 
that they would get the whole advantage of any capital they 
might sink in the land. We find him by implication condemn- 
ing those landlords who seize every occasion of the transfer of 
land from father to son, or from husband to widow, to 
get a higher rent out of the land, and every one who raises 
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the rent only because the apparent prosperity of the tenant 
suggests that he could probably pay a higher rent. But 
no one would condemn this mode of dealing with tenants 
more than Lord Carnarvon. And Mr. Bright acknow- 
ledges in the strongest way that there are. no doubt, in 
Ireland those who do not fullow this system of extracting the 
last shilling out of the tenant—‘land-agents who are just, 
landlords who are just and mercifuland generous.” And though 
he believes that the plan of extracting the last shilling of rent 
out of the tenant has been so far followed, that it has 
given rise to the deep sense of popular grievance which he 
describes, yet so far from going out of his way to “ denounce” 
the proprietors who have availed themselves of the present 
law, he does not even censure them, though he strongly 
censures the law which has permitted so popular a grievance 
to grow up, Lord Carnarvon’s charge against Mr. Bright, that 
he has passed leniently over the crimes of the law-breakers, 
and reserved all his * scathing denunciations” for the victims 
of the agitation, suggests that he has imported into 
some of Mr. Bright’s sentences meanings which, to an 
ordinary reader, the words do not and will not bear. The 
trath is, no doubt, that Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Bright differ 


Lord Carnarvon thinks that all the guarantees of Irish liber 

Lord (¢ t g 

should be temporarily abandoned, rather than that the law of 
hould be t ly abandoned, rather than that the 1 f 
personal and proprietary rights should be defied. Mr. Bright 
thinks that these temporary makeshifts for a permanent remedy 
have been tried often enough, and have failed often enough ; 
and would go to the root of the evil, before attempting to get 
rid of the superficial symptoms. Either of them, of course, may 
ee right, though we believe the truth to be with Mr. Bright: 
1 ht, thou; be] the truth to 1 Mr. Bright 


profoundly as tothe proper mode of meeting these evils. 
Ay 


but the issue between them is an issue as to the true method of 
abating the evil, not as to the guilt of those who are using the 
evil as an excuse for the proposal of mischievous and impossible 
remedies, nor as to the claim of the innocent victims of the 
agitation on our sympathy and respect. 

But Lord Carnarvon’s indictment against Mr. Bright goes 


’ 


beyond the line which Mr. Bright has taken on the anarchy in 
hh 


Ireland. He is extremely indignant with Mr. Bright for laying 
it down in his speech at Birmingham that “almost all the 
greatest crimes in history have been committed, and almost 
all the greatest calamities in history have been brought 


direct instrumentality of monarchs 


upon mankind, by the j 
deliberate judgment of an 


and statesmen.” and that the 
intelligent and moral people is to be preferred, cn the 
whole, to the judgment of statesmen. Lord Carnarvon thinks 
it in a Minister of the Crown to 


language. and speaks of it as if Mr. Bright had denounced the 


most unbec 
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institution of Monarchy as * the cause of the greatest human 
crimes and calamities.’ But Mr. Bright did nothing of the 
kind. He was speaking at the opening of a new political 
club, and was arguing in favour of the political education of 
the people. And in doing so, he not unnaturally took occasion 
to ridicule Lord Beaconsfield’s remark that ‘the affairs of 
Europe and the affairs of the world are conducted and de- 


termined by monarchs and statesmen,” in the sense, of course, 








that monarchs and statesmen can determine such affairs wisely, 
without the help of It was necessary to Mr. Bright's 
purpose to point out that monarchs and statesmen, when not 
controlled by popular feeling, have committed many of the 
greatest crimes and caused many of the greatest calamities 

and that monarchs and statesmen, when con- 
feeling, have been far less liable to 
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in history ; 
trolled by popular 
the commission of such crimes, and to the kind of con- 
That was as clearly as 





duct which has caused such calamities. 
possible Mr. Bright’s exact driftand meaning, and what is there 
initin the least degree derogatory to his position asa Minister 
of the Crown in a popularly governed State? It is simply 
true that the greatest crimes in history have been committed 
by kings and statesmen with untrammelled powers. To whom 
do we owe the Inquisition, the persecution of the Jews and 
the Mahommedans in Spain, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
I 

the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the persecution of the 
Waldenses, the persecution of the English Lollards and Puri- 
tans, and of the English Catholics,—or, to come to matters more 
in question just now, the penal laws against the Irish Catho- 
lies, except to either kings or statesmen untrammelled by 

} an ge mn E } : Re 
y truiy popular onstitution 4 To whom do we owe 
the Thirty Years’ War, the Seven Years’ War, the over- 
running of Flanders and the Low Countries, the overrunning 
of Europe by the First Napoleon, and the Franco-German 
war, in our own time, except to kings and statesmen To 


whom do we owe the various bloody invasions of Ireland, which 
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1, except to kings and MR. LEONARD COURTNEY. 
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shade of Liberalism which he himself accepts, than he does to | may be compelled by stress of circumstances to accept 
the general creed of which his own is an individual variety. unless it conceals some plan not suspected by the 
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completely his own, and has argued it year after year in Par- 
liament with much energy and ability. But even in urging 
this change,—which may, perhaps, be called a crotchet in itself, | 


—he has engrafted a crotchet of his own upon the crotchet of the | for her forbearance, awarded! her mall part of her historic 
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assisted Turkey in her extremity, and saved her from the Treaty 
of San Stefano, upon condition that she would carry out such 
arrangements as her protector deemed to be for the general 
advantage. Turkey accepted the help with eager gratitude, but 
now, being for the moment relieved of apprehensions, refuses 
to carry out her agreement, which was, in brief, to submit to 
European orders, in consideration of a respite granted by 
Europe from execution. That is the whole situation, and 
under it the authority of Europe, as arbiter in international 
disputes, has become contemptible. She claims, on occasion, 
to act the part of a tribunal empowered to settle international 
differences, hears counsel, gives a decision, and then allows it to be 
seen that she herself considers her own decree a mere utterance 
of opinion. No one wantsher opinion. The use of ‘* Europe” 
as a collective force in diplomacy is that she, and she alone, 
being possessed of all material power, and invested by the con- 
sensus of civilisation with full authority, is strong enough to 
compel jarring nations to compose their differences, and to 
order a redistribution of the map without actual war. 
That was the basis of her authority in 1815, when she redis- 
tributed half the countries of the Continent; that is the 
justification for her injurious exercise of her reserved power in 
1878, and that is the reason for the appeal made to her arbitra- 
tion now. If, however, through the unwillingness of her 
component States, Europe cannot or will not carry out an 
award, her moral claim to issue one ceases altogether. 


She has no more right than any other  self-elected 
Committee, and her claim to cancel Treaties, like that 


of San Stefano, and to arrange Treaties, like that of Berlin, 
and to assign territories, as Bosnia was assigned, is a pre- 
tentious absurdity. It is only when she fulfils the duties of a 
tribunal that Europe can claim the rights of one, and in 
refusing to enforce her award she abandons all moral claim to 
restrain Greece from fighting with any means at her disposal, 
and any rights she can secure. If the consequences are dis- 
astrous, that is her own fault, for first raising a belief that she 
would settle disputes, and then declaring that she would 
settle them only if both the disputants liked her settlement. 
The single use of the arbitration, if accepted, is this,—that 
Turkey would have agreed to abide by it, and thus have 
surrendered her plea that she did not agree to make con- 


eessions to Greece. That, howeyer, is an almost imaginary 
gain. Whether Turkey assented to the cession of Bosnia or 
to the independence of Bulgaria in the same form as she 
assented to cessions to Greece, is perfectly immaterial. She 
did not assent in reality to any one of those arrangements. 


She simply submitted to force majeure, in order to keep alive, 
and her signature to the Treaty was as much extorted as_ will 
be her signature to the cessions to Greece. Her “* consent ” to 
any arrangement is morally a fiction, for if she were free to 
act, she would kill out all who demanded anything from her, 
and defy the world. It is not the Porte’s consent that is 
wanted, for it never can be obtained, but its submission to 
orders issued by Europe for the general benefit of mankind. 


RITUALISM AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


XOR some little time we have been endeavouring to convince 
I our readers that, if no toleration is to be extended to 
Ritualist clergy and Ritualist congregations, the conditions 
under which the Established Church exists in this country 
may become very much less secure. Of course, to those who 
regard an Established Church as an instrument for the propa- 
vation of a definite body of religious truth, this argument will 
vo for nothing. When Mr. Dunckley argues that the Esta- 
blished Church being the Nation acting in and upon ecclesi- 
astical matters, he, as a citizen, is bound to take care that 
the Nation does not act in a way which he considers wrong 
and mischievous, there is really no way of answering him. 
Our contention is only addressed to those who hold that the 
Established Church is valuable as helping to keep alive a 
number of doctrines coming near enough to truth to be salutary 
in their action upon those who accept them, and as exercising 
in addition a humanising and civilising influence upon large 
sections of the population. Among those who take this view 
there will be many who dislike Ritualism, and who, for that 
reason, will not be disposed to give it a recognised footing 
within the Established Church, unless they are convinced that 
the evils likely to follow from suppressing Ritualism are greater 
than those which will follow from permitting it. Clearly, if 
these evils could by any reasonable possibility include such 
a result as the destruction of the Established Church, this 





conviction will be attained, and with it the object we have 
proposed to ourselves in all that we have written on the subject. 

It is important from this point of view to estimate the 
relative force of the considerations for and against the mainten- 
ance of the existing order of things that are likely to occur to 
the Ritualists themselves. The form in which the menace to 
the Established Church will present itself will be either that of 
an actual disruption, which will greatly encourage its outside 
enemies ; or of a sustained effort on the part of the Ritualists to 
escape, by means of Disestablishment, from a position which has 
become intolerably irksome. It has been urged in some quarters 
that when the Ritualists come to think calmly over their pro- 
spects after Disestablishment, they will see that there is little 
or nothing to be gained by provoking such a catastrophe. For 
one thing, it is said, they will be no better off than they are 
now as regards the interference of the Temporal Courts. These 
Courts are just as ready to decide upon a construction of the 
trust-deed of a particular Baptist chapel or of a Roman 
Catholic cathedral as they are to interpret the meaning of the 
Communion Service or of the Ornaments Rubric. In the one 
case they have to ascertain whether persons teaching such and 
such doctrines, or practising such and such ceremonies, come 
within the intentions of the donor: in the other case, they 
have to ascertain whether persons teaching such and such 
doctrines, or practising such and such ceremonies, come within 
the intentions of the Book of Common Prayer. The action of 
the Temporal Courts in the two cases is precisely similar. It 
is hopeless for the Ritualists to hope to escape their all- 
embracing grasp. They may give up the advantages of an 
Established Church in order to obtain an imaginary independ- 
ence, but in so doing they will suffer an irretrievable loss, 
only to find in the end that they have reaped no compensating 
gain. It might be a sufficient answer to this plea to say that 
this all-embracing grasp of the Temporal Courts is rather a rhe- 
torical figure than a serious reality. As a matter of fact, the 
occasions on which the internal disputes of non-established re- 
ligious bodies come before the Temporal Courts are very few. 
Consequently, if the theoretical grievance of the Ritualists 
would not be affected by Disestablishment, their practical griev- 
ances would be very greatly lessened by it. It is one thing to 
know that you might conceivably be sent to prison for wearing 
a particular garment, and another thing to be actually in prison 
for wearing it. There is, however, a more vital distinction than 
this between the position of an established Church and the 
position of a voluntary Church. The members of a voluntary 
Church are bound, not. only by the regulations already made 
for their government, but by the regulations hereafter to be 
made by the authority to which they submit. Let us suppose, 
for example, that the Ornaments Rubric, which exists, or 
might exist, in the Irish Prayer-book, just as in the English 
Prayer-book, was interpreted by the Irish Temporal Courts so 
to make the wearing of vestments obligatory. It is easy to 
imagine how offensive this decision would be to the great body 
of the Irish Clergy. They would be prepared to endure any 
penalty or any loss, rather than be guilty of so glaring an 
imitation of their Ghostly Enemy. But the intervention of 
the Law Courts would impose on them neither loss nor penalty. 
A Synod would be called together with all convenient speed, 
a new Rubric would be framed to take the place of the Orna- 
ments Rubric, and it would be made plain to every Irish clergy- 
man that, so far from wishing him to clothe himself in the 
tinsel rags of Popery, the Church would give him but a short 
shrift if he did. The present complaint of the Ritualists is not 
that the Temporal Courts interfere to determine which of two 
conflicting interpretations of a rubric is in the eye of the law 
the correct one. It is that, in the existing circumstances of the 
Church of England, the interpretation, when given, is not open to 
revision. They may be technically wrong in this complaint, 
indeed, we are of opinion that they are, inasmuch as Convocation 
sits every year, and there is nothing to prevent it from passing 
a new Ornaments Rubric, which the Ritualists might accept 
as superseding én foro conscientiae the rubric in the Book of 
Common Prayer. But, as a matter of fact, Convocation does 
not and will not do anything of the kind. What would be a 
perfectly natural subject of debate in the Synod of a Dis- 
established Church cannot be treated as such in the Synod of 
an Established Church, without risking the overthrow of the 
complicated system which has come down to us from the six- 
teenth century. Consequently, the Ritualist resents the action 
of the Temporal Courts under the present order of things, in a 
way which he would be neither bound nor tempted to resent 
that action if the Church were disestablished. As it is, he 
feels that the spiritualty is paralysed by the temporalty. After 
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disestablishment, he would merely feel that the action of the 
temporalty had disclosed a weak place in the armour of the 
spiritualty, which it consequently became his duty to mend. 

‘Just so,’ it will be said,—indeed, it has been said with 
more of contumely than is often admitted into its decorous 
columns, by the Guardian. ‘ The distinction between an 
established and a voluntary Church is that one can, while the 
other cannot, change its own constitution at its own pleasure. 
What chance would the Ritualists have, in a body which 
enjoyed this power? None at all. The first act of the 
Synod of the Disestablished Church of England would be to 
pass an Ornaments Rubric which should leave no doubt for the 
future, whatever there may have been in the past, of the 
illegality of vestments, of lights, of incense, of all the other 
adjuncts with which Ritualism has surrounded the service of the 
Church of England. To agitate for disestablishment would be 
foolish, in any section of the Clergy ; in the Ritualists, it would 
be suicidal.” We will not attempt to speculate on the precise 
amount of truth which belongs to this picture of what 
would happen after disestablishment. We will concede 
that it is perfectly accurate, and simply inquire what terrors 
it has for the Ritualists. Supposing a really representative 
Synod of the Church of England to be gathered together, and 
supposing this representative Synod to be as much bent upon 
putting down Ritualism as Lord Beaconsfield was at that happy 
moment when, by taking up the Public Worship Regulation Bill, 
he thought he could read his title clear to Ecclesiastical popu- 
larity, are the Ritualists likely to be daunted by the prospect ? 
Not in the least. Their complaint at present is that the 
Temporal Courts, aided by certain unworthy office-bearers 
within the Church, are trying to impose unrighteous restraints 
upon sacramental ceremonial. The reason why this cere- 
monial is disliked is because, more than anything else, it 
tends to gain acceptance for the corresponding body of 
sacramental doctrine, and it is impossible, therefore, for 
those who hold the doctrine, to surrender the most effectual 
instrument that has yet been discovered of teaching it. To 
do so would be disloyal to the Church of England, which, 
as the Ritualists hold, has retained these doctrines in 
her Office-books, and provided for their propagation by the 
Ornaments Rubric. If the Church of England were dis- 

- . 

established, a wholly new consideration would come into 
play. The Church of England would then be free to 
speak her own mind, but whereabouts in the Synod would the 
Church of England be? Undoubtedly, in the orthodox section 
of it, whether that section happened -to be a majority or a 
minority. Athanasius was not deterred, any more than he was 
convinced, by the circumstance that a majority of the Episco- 
pate was against him. The only Episcopate whose confidence 
he cared to enjoy was the Episcopate which agreed with him. 
Of the rest, he was content to say,—not,We have gone out from 
them,—but, They have gone out from us. In the same way, 
the answer of the Ritualists to a hostile majority in the 
Synod would be a virtual excommunication :— The larger 
part, they would say, of the Anglican clergy and of the Angli- 
can laity have combined to deprive the Church of Eng- 
land of her Catholic character. They have succeeded in this, 
as regards themselves, but as regards themselves only. The 
true Church of England will in future be the Catholic 
remnant who have refused to have any part or lot in the un- 
holy work.’ What would become of this remnant after it 
had thus repudiated its unworthy brethren would probably 
depend, in a great degree, on its absolute numbers. If these 
were considerable, there would probably be no diificulty in 
setting up a rival Episcopal succession. There would simply 
be two bodies claiming to be the sole theological representa- 
tive of the Church of England, as it existed before Disestab- 
lishment. If the minority was a small one, its members 
would probably drift, one after another, and with a greater 
or less interval between them, into the Roman Catholic 
Church. But, except for Dr. Littledale, who hates Rome with 
truly Irish intensity, even this latter fate would have no terror 
in Ritualist eyes that are not surpassed by those which are 
in store for him under the existing system, in the event of 
this system being worked in the spirit which underlies the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, and which prompted the conclusion 
of the majority of the Judicial Committee in the Purchas 
case and the Ridsdale case. If there be any one who is dis- 
posed to give no toleration to Ritualists, in the belief that if 
they are not tolerated they will still from motives of prudence 
be averse to Disestablishment, he will do weli to give these 
speculations their due weight. 








THE REVOLT OF THE TRANSVAAL. 
T is fortunate for British prospects in the Transvaal that 
the Government in such matters acts upon a traditionary 
policy, for its supporters are in a lamentable condition of in- 
decision. We do not believe in the stories of Boer treachery, 
and reject, on the evidence, the imputations of massacre ; but, 
explain the Boers’ attitude how we will, they must be reduced 
to submission. If they are not rebels—and the word may be 
allowed to be a little absurd—they are citizens of a State 
which has suddenly declared war upon a perfectly friendly 
Power, have attacked its soldiers, who thought them allies, 
and are now besieging places handed over to the British, if 
only for occupation, by themselves. It is nonsense to say they 
ought not to be subdued. If we are to act on such a 
principle as that, and inquire into the validity of every past 
annexation, and the right of our soldiers to be present in 
provinces we are garrisoning, we might as well renounce 
Empire altogether, give up Ireland, surrender all India except 
Bengal Proper and the Island of Bombay—in which two 
places, curiously enough, we have a strictly legal title—and 
betake ourselves to some work other than that of controlling 
continents. We detest the notion of war in the Transvaal, 
but the Dutch settlers there have forced it on us, and 
we cannot see why they are entitled to such special 
consideration. Seven or eight thousand farmers, disliking the 
equable pressure of British rule and our demand for justice to 
the Black races, seized a grand plateau of 114,000 square 
miles, divided its best lands among themselves, and killed all 
natives who opposed them. They roused so much native 
hostility that the Colonial Office, then presided over by Lord 
Carnarvon, dreaded a Zulu invasion, which the farmers’ 
fovernment, just then almost reduced to anarchy, would be 
unable to prevent or defeat. Sir T. Shepstone was accordingly, 
in the general interest of South Africa, allowed to annex; and 
the Boers, though annoyed and sullen, did not resist, even pas- 
sively, their officials accepting oflice again at British hands. We 
do not say for a moment that they liked the change, any 
more than the people of the Cape did, or the people of 
the Mauritius, or the people of Malta; but they accepted 
it, and lost thereby any right, except that of insurrection 
against oppression. How are they oppressed? They say they 
ought to enjoy self-government, and that may be true; but they 
must accept the only possible conditions of self-government 
under the Queen, namely, the right of British settlers to 
equality, the total, final, and honest abandonment of slavery, 
and the general veto of the Colonial Office. They want a 
great deal more than that, and instead of acting through 
Parliament, which, since the elections, has been well dis- 
posed to them, have taken up arms. We do not greatly 
blame them, and utterly repudiate any approval of 
executions or severities, except for crime—the shooting of 
Commander Raaf, if it has occurred, which we donbt, is a 
crime—but they must submit to the verdict of the supreme 
tribunal, the English Parliament, before any terms can be 
made, 


Whether Parliament would be wise, after the restoration of 
order, to abandon an acquisition which no one particularly 
wants, is another matter, and one in which the opinions of a 
few thousand settlers ought not to be allowed very much weight, 
The justification of British presence in South Africa, as in 
India, is that the sway of England among such a population 
is beneficial to them and to the world; and the question to be 
decided is whether a retreat would make that sway more or 
less useful to the great objects,—the civilisation and redemption 
of peoples and territories previously uncivilised. We do not 
believe it would, but if the Government, with all the facts 
before them, decide otherwise, we should think the decision 
quite within their province. For ourselves, we should greatly 
prefer that after the Boers had submitted they should be am- 
nestied at once, and allowed a suflicient Reserved Territory, say, a 
third of the whole province, in which they could govern them- 
selves as they pleased, subject only to a treaty for the pro- 
tection of the natives, such as we make even with a Power 
like France for the protection of our coolies. We would, in 
fact, place a reduced Republic of the Vaal in the precise posi- 
tion of the Nizam’s Dominion, where the Nizam governs by 
his own law on all points, except a few, like slavery and 
suttee, on which his views would conflict with those of 
universal humanity. Sir Pomeroy Colley knows how to 
work that system perfectly well, and while we see no 
objection to it in principle, we see also that it allows, 
as no other plan will, of the separate Boer civilisa- 
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tions of a sweet girl, who can soothe his cares with croche, 
and respond to all his most cherished ideas with braided 
urn-rugs and chair-coye in German wool, he hag at 
least a guarantee of domestic comfort, whatever trials 
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Walter Scott’s 
, 1 ® 

while her pictures 

feeble natures, 


rawn as Sir 


bailies, peasants, serving-men, and beggars ; 
of the inward conflicts, whether ot! 


strong or ol 


| are far more powerful than any which Sir Walter Scott ever 


| attempted. 
| such a picture as that of 





had always been notably deficient. argeness of mind, 
largeness of conception was her first characteristic, as 
regards both matters of reason and matters of imagina- 
tion. She had far more than many great men’s power of | 
conceiving the case of an opponent, and something approach- 
ing to Shakespea: power nagining the scenery of minds 
quite opposite in type to her own. There was nothing swift, 
sont shallow, or t it he 1 she could draw 
swift, lively, shallow 1 flippant p - with admirable skill 
and eae is, for examp!] le, Mrs . Poyser, Mrs, Cadwallader, and 
many more. Her own1 re was evi \ tly sedate and rather 
slow-moving, with a touch of iltonic stateliness in it, and a 
love of elaboration at times even injurious to her genius. Yet 











no characters she ever drew were more powerfully drawn than 
those at the very opposite pole to he f xample, Hetty’s 
childish, empty self-indulzence, Tito’s swwooth and gliding volup- 
tuousness passing into treachery, Ro nder suscepti- 
bility and heartless vanity. She herself w mainstaking, even 
beyond the point up to which genius is truly defined as the power 
of taking pain i k ] iu ler greatest 
stories lose in for: too. tiv ,and especially | 
by an engrafted n artificial reflectiveness not suitable to her | 
genius. She grew up under Thackeray's spell, and it is clear that 
Thackeray's satirical vein had too 1 nffuence over her from 
first to last, but especially in sor ft} rlier tales into which 
she threw a greater power of passion, than any which abe had 
to spare for the two great elf ‘ts of the last ten vears, ‘Adan 
Bede,” whi h mw r} { therv be th asreatest of all Ene ri h 
novels,—many, no doubt, really t is gravely injured 
by those heavy satirical asides to the in which you 
recognise the influence exerted over her mind by the genius of 
Thackerav,—asides, howe * which m hy no means mn 
keeping -with the large, lacid, and careful drawing of 
her own magnificent, and on the hole tranquil, rural car- 
toons, The pre it writ r. ai ] : ! tal es up the > eal lier 
stories -—* Silas Marner { \ nt a certain sense of 
irritation at the discrepancy between the strong, rich, and fre 
ly 1 tl hat falsetto tone 


ae ee sibieit 
rawing of the life they contain, and t 


of many of the light reflections intersps l. George t had 
no command of Thackeray's literary stiletto, and her substi- 
tute for it is unwieldy. Even in t “Seenes from Clerical 
Life’ this jars upon us. |] nple, this sentence in “ Janet’ 
Repentance *:—* W] i.man is hap} ugh to win the affec- 


Such a contrast as that between Hetty and Dinah, 
Mr.C mental and moral 
limitation and confusion, such a study as that of Gwendolen’s 
moral suffering under the torture administered by Grandcourt, 
was as much beyond the sphere of Sir Walter Scott, as his 
historical pictures of Louis XL, Mary Stuart, Balfour of 
Burley, Claverhouse, James I. ave beyond the sphere of 
Ge Eliot. On the only occasion on which George Eliot 
attempted anything of the » of historical portraiture, 
the purely imaginative part of the story 
is far more powerful than the historical. The ideas of the 
time when the revival of learning took place had quite possessed 
Eliot’s mind, and had stirred her into a 
But her conceptions of the purely 
Tito,—are 
The genius for his- 


asaubon’s 


or 
ree 
nature 


—in ‘ Romola,” 





themselves of George 
wonderful imaginative effort. 
imagined figures,—of Bard 
far greater than her study ot 
torical portraiture, for gathe 

hints of chroniclers and historians, 


», of Baldassarre, and of 
Savonarola. 
ring up into a single foeus the 
something distinct from 
that of mere creation, and demands apparently a subtler mixture 
of interpreting with creating power, than most great creators 
Even Sir Walter Scott failed 


. 1 
tree UGH, 


is 


with Napoleon, where he 
the wealth of historical 
ie life of his imagination. 
Ehiot failed in like 
picture of the great 


pos s@sSs. 


+ 
u 


movement Vd 
material shackled and overpow: 
It would not be true to say that George 


fashion with 


had no ent a 





Savonarola. 





Italian reformer is fine, and up to a certain point effective. But 
in looking back on the aioe: ; Paes iarola fades away from the 
scen It is Bardo, the old enthusiast for the Greek learning, 

‘the fitfully vindictive gleam of Baldassarre’s ebbing intellect 


to him, or the supple Greek’s 


while the 


ishes of his old power re 


4-439° 
cul 
i} 


crafty ambition, which stands out in one’s memory, 


otten. 


of George Eliot’s books 


devout and passionate Dominicat 

No one can deny that the mor mn 
Felix Holt perhaps, a doubtful exception,—is of the 
noblest and purest kind, nor t the tone of feeling which pre- 


being, 








vails in them goes far in adyauce even of their direct moral 
teaching. We should say, for instance, that in regard to marriage, 
the spirit of George Eliot's books conveys an almost sacra- 


iredness, though, unfortun- 
to weaken the authority 


its 


career did mu 


mental conception of binding 
tely, of », her 


of the implixl in her books. But the total effect 


Cours 8 


teaching i 





her books is altogether ennobling, though the profoundly 
eptical reflections \ ith which t! re penetrated inay counter- 
act, to some extent, the tonie effect of the high moral feeling 
with which they are coloured. Before or after most of the 
noblest scenes, we come to thoughts in which it is almost as 


to live any intense or hope- 
breathe in the vacuum of 


impo sible for the feelings delineat l 
ful life, as it is for human lungs to 
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} } 41 1? 7 1 t 
firm, indeed, that death, the loss of all 





an air-pump. After she has breathed a noble spirit into a | of Jubal,” tries t 


41 


great scene, she too often proceeds to exhaust the air which is | conscious existence, is a sort of moral gain,—as thongh the los; 
the very life-breath of ereat action 3, SO that the reflective | of self were the loss of selfishness, which it not only is not, 
element in her books undermines the ground beneath the | but never could be, since selfishu can only be morally ex- 
feet of her noblest characters. In “Adam Bede,” she | tinguished in a livin if it the l n is so obviously a 


eventually justities her hero’s secularistic coldness of nature, and | moral g1 put on t f f a bad business, that there, at 





makes you ! ‘1 that Dinah was an enthusiast, who could not | least, no a ‘ave is found. And in “The Spanish Gypsy ” 


justify what she taught. In “Janct’s Repentance,” again, she ex- | the speculative despair i ( ‘se, While the failure of the 


i 











: RSP. AEP ‘ . 
presses in a few sentences the relief with whi h the mind turns | imaginative } ri 3] ce vuse t por- 
* 7 » © © } ? . . : “17 , 

away from the search for convictions calculated to urge the | traiture itself is more an It will be by her seven o 
e 10 . 1, “pf } 2 } «> , . 9° “17 «1°... , 

mind to a life of beneficent self-sacrific those acts of self- | eicht creat fictions that ( . liot will live, not by her 

sacrifice them lves: poems, 1 till ] ss] i ( 3 B t ill the » one pe rhaps 
“ No wonder the sick-room and the lazaretto have so often been a | excepted, will lone continue t yunted the createst achieve 

refuge from the tossings of intellectnal doubt, place of repose | , ‘ } ] r 

; : : , cae yp SO fan Enelis inan’s, and perhaps « any we 

for the worn and wounded spirit. Here is a duty about which all], . ’ " 

creeds and ail philosophies are at one: here, at least, the conscience a 

will not be dogyved by doubt, the benign impulse will not be checked 

by adverse theory; here you may begin to act, without settling one THE BLUNDERS OF SOCIETY. 








xd lips t ough 





preliminary question. ‘To moisten the suiferer’s par 


the long night-watches, to bear up the drooping head, tolift the helpless QO whe MUG 28 pou sURUCE becaiibieai “) 
limbs, to divine the want that can find no utterance beyond the feeble up V 1 we did not touco last ¥ hat Sx 
’ « i 




















motion of the hand, or beseeching glance of the eye,—these are offices | frequent! ul t tantly, wrol 

that demand no self-questionings, no casnistry, no assent to proposi- | q, ee RS eras, eee ; +} 

tions, no weiehing of consequences. Within the four walls where Reon tar erie me eee aah 

the stir and glare of the world are shut out, and every voice is sub- Ide, ' as es 1 a's man without § 8 can be, 

dued, where a human bei ies prostrate, thrown on the tender | and who, } e | derstands | land so thoroughly, has 

mercies of his | f » moral relation of man to man is redueed to | heen sent to 1 Madras, said recently in public that he 

its utmost clearness and simplicity ; bigotry cannot confuse it, theory | knew of no } r ide in lities than the opinion of London 

cannot pervert it, pas wed into quiescence, can neither pollute | <Q, ; . PAD Th CNET pi it eile 
‘ nor perturb it. As we bend over the si k-bed, all the forces of our : ae ™ , + Boe ue cally, AScervamm Clears) 


nature rush towards the channels of hat us, and 1 1 direct opposition, and you 





ity, of patience, and of love 





] 
and sweep down the miserable, choking drift of our quarrels, our vere to ioht, [hat is, of course, in form 
debates, ovr would-be wisdom, and our clamorons, Hfish desires. } . 4° : : a : right 

i a l l is ‘ ° ‘ ; ae CU sii Li 
This blessing « td ee ; ” 


lies in all simple direct acts of 


f serene freedom from the importunities of opini 
| 
; of tnat 


and : 
] om, Cven lerst whose action was essential 


sweet calm which is often felt 
























when the duties there are of a | ito the i . en 1 pre sition 1 undoubtedly 
There speaks the true Gi sa correct. sold iety i t last twenty years ha 
of her that in fiction it is her wh | Smith il Consols always 
she belies to be the tri l | l which side o wht 
fit stage for ideal feelu } { ; | it h 
be legitimately bred by t he too \ l n, 1 ugh that is 
often find hers¢ lf compell t l N yrhi r ¢cxampile, 
moral effects by the i ich sl] id Soci \ ‘ the South in American Civil 
permeates them. he mm: the high-hearted heroine of her | War, which is i le, 1 South f i r in institution 
“ Mill on the Floss” all but yield to the physiolog r ‘ the system ot 
of a poor t of man of science. She makes the enthusiastic | privilege, De tly believed the South would win. The 
Dorothea, in “ Middlemarch,” decline i 1a poor creature like | m« taring , such as that the f the North wer 
Ladishaw, who has earned her regard « y by being the object of | every i ‘ation, nev npressed it; and 
Mr. Casaubon’s jealousy. She takes religious patriotism for th vhen the § i ,and Sherma 
subject of her last o novel, but is at some pains to show that | great i of at 

: her hero may be ry] without a beli in God, and| S$ L** 9 pace, id 

] 





patriotic without any but 1 ideal country. This reflective | would i | l t When, in ] wey 


vacuum which she pups out behind all noble action ives t of th i nl tl int, declared war upon 





the workings of her great imagination a general effect of su 


melancholy. Premier's di te t] found no 








We should rank George Eliot second only in her ay pro} dance. t b, ask 
; pro} t 
1 ] : = 


field—which is not the field of satire, Thackera: \ 1 ar l 
Walter & , and see L to him only beeau her imagina- v1 ti it al it] inly a people be 





= y i - i 
tion, thouch it penetrates far deeper, had neither the sai beaten by L { t ‘ 2 In 1869, it 
abyss P = ee . i é ei. ' , _ - 
splendid vigour of movement, nor the same bright serenity oi r tt ( l t be overthr 
tone. [cr stories are, on the whole, richer than Fieldine’s, | for had not Visrac t t new ? In 1870 
as well as far nobler, and vastly less artiticial t Richardson a \ anew triump! 
They caver neh lar 7 ‘eadth and deeper 2a dept] : im - 1 f 
wy Cavel »y munch ia eh H wth an a per a depth tor P ) | > l wm of joyl 


of life than Miss Austen’s, that though they are not perhaps so pri ea toral ‘ he Tories. In 1877, it 


exquisitely finished, t 

















world. They ; tronger, freer, a 1d k Rembranat- thal R n 
; \ iit thal R ! , 
Miss Bronté’s; and are not mere photograpl f ial man nd that : oe ll never su 
t é k ’ i ! ‘ ‘ 
like 'lrollo) The { t and poy I lies ! the elec- 





individual human beings, in an propriate ttineg of I aa l I { Tory hur 














manners, from that of the dumbest provincial life, to that | e, ld have wluminated 
; life of the highe self-knowledge. And yet the reflecti ( t y done. Not 
which they are pervaded, su} nd often i as tl | woust influential mer 
to some extent injure the art of the pictures by their satiric | in E L, I = hs to stud 
f tone, or if the t] talk 1 3 | is t 1 bv what | 
1 you how very lL insecure the sp e i 1 told the write 
which the highest excellence plants its tread. lt t his life-t 
And this, too, is still more the fault of her poems, which lt t é The res 
spite of an almost Miltonic stateliness, reflect too much t!} t uige, but he was 
monotonous cadences of her own Ist il but ver-re | lot; ] nfi nee ih the O} inl 
voice. ‘The poems want ins} n, <And I ulativ the i the well-placed persons he 
melancholy, which only slightly injured her prose, pre- met. Societ ‘ation entirely agreed in the opimion he 
dominates fatally in her verse. Throughout her poems she is | expr l. ‘Che body of it, untaught by experience, unable to 
1] ng, is, as we believe, making a 





learn, as inca; 





always plumbing the deep waters for an anchorage, and report- 


ing “no soundings, The finest of her poems, “The Legend | similar blunder now. We have, of course, as yet, no means oi 
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stating the result ; but no one who hears many opinions from 
persons well above the comfortable, doubts that three-fourths of 
all Society, in drawing-rooms, in assemblies, in clubs, at plea- 
sure-meetings, believes that the Government, by its conduct in 
Ireland, has forfeited the confidence of the country, and will be 
overthrown. Within a fortnight, we shall see. 

The puzzle of the matter is not that Society takes the bad 
side of any question, or even that it cannot follow the drift 
of the popular mind. <A plutocratic society is naturally 
selfish—which a_ strictly 
moved by any impulse it genuinely feels, as, for example, 
loyalty to a person or not— 
and adheres to the side which appeals to its interests, 
without paying much attention to any other, and especially to 
The strong must not 
become stronger, lest England suffer; and must 
be put down everywhere, lest there be war, and England’s un- 
All that is a very intel- 
thought. So also is the savageness excited 
by insurrection in a colony, by an agitation in Irelazd, 
by a riot 


very aristocratic society, when 


an institution, sometimes is 


any other less concrete, consideration. 


‘ disturbers ” 


readiness be inconveniently revealed. 
ligible line of 


by a strike among miners or cotton-spinners, or 
against game-preserving. Such occurrences are unpleasant 
to the content, and Society being content sways naturally all 
Nor can it be expected to have in it much capacity 
It does not know what the 


one way. 
of sympathy with popular views. 
masses of mankind are wanting or thinking, or how they are 
guided, or what power moral ideas, or philanthropic ideas, or 
sentimental ideas have with them, and therefore is always 
taken aback, as it were, by their action. It is not so much 
annoyed as astounded to find Mr. Plimsoll an idol. It no 
more understands what the English people will do or think 
than what a prophet will do or think, and for the same reason, 
—inability to enter into a mind ruled by influences so foreign 
to those which rule its own. It is the ignorance of Society, not 
the bias or even the obtuseness of Society, which is so perplex- 
ing. Take, on any excited night of the Season, a couple of first- 
class London assemblies, and a political Club and a fashionable 
Club. One would think that a man who spent four hours in 
gathering up the opinion floating in those four sets of rooms, 
granting him competent to do it, would know at the end a good 
deal of the subject of conversation. All that is known any- 
where of the facts ought to be common property. The talkers 
know the people concerned, in a superficial way, better than 
anybody. The best-informed men on the special subject are, 
probably, gliding in and out. Amidst the crowd are some of the 
keenest observers, the hardest heads, the coolest calculators. 
The latest knowledge of occurrences, sometimes if the matter 
is in diplomatic hands, of occurrences of importance, is usually 
there; while the “ private information” which outsiders think 
so invaluable, and which, if true, is valuable or the reverse in 
exact proportion to the hearer’s general knowledge, just as a 
glimpse of a card would enlighten or deceive him, according to 
his genius for the game, is there, and there alone. All the 
materials for accurate judgment must be in solution among 
those four places, and yet the total impression will, in nine 
cases out of ten, be entirely false. Society will be as ill- 
informed as the diplomatist who, in 1869, with every means of 
information, said that there was not a cloud in the European 
sky. Why? Why should Society, which, being so numer- 
ous, should some of the instinctive perception of 
truth other aggregates of humanity, be so 
commonly deluded by a falsehood? Why, to quote again 
our first illustration, should some hundreds of fairly 
educated among whom trained soldiers, and ex- 
perienced statesmen, and great travellers were talking freely, 


have 
common to 


oe 
ta] 


per yple, 


and giving out all the views they could, not have seen that force, 
common, brute, physical force, lay in a positively hopeless degree 
of superiority on the side of the North ? Nobody saw it except 
Lord Beaconsfield, who, caring for neither side, had the benefit 
lashes of insight; Prince Albert, who disliked 
a few politicians, made unnaturally acute by 


of one of his f 
rebels of any sort ; 
hatred of slavery ; 
were taught by their sympathy with those who, as they in- 
Why ¥ 


‘ Society = 96)aCOr= 


and the body of suffering workmen, who 


stinctively felt, were fighting their battle. 

We believe the explanation to be that 
porate voluptuary, and like the individual voluptuary, dislikes 
to look disagreeable facts, or views, or possibilities in the face, 
—rejects facts, in truth, half-unconsciously, when they disturb 
its ease. It likes to be intellectually titillated, but it does 
not like to be at the trouble of thinking bard, of dismissing 





mere impressions, of studying events as if they were the 
factors in a mathematical problem to be solved. It 
critical, like those below it, and, therefore, 
disinclined to pay the old deference to experts, while it 


has become 


will not go through the labour of working out its own sums, 
All the thinking it can do easily it does, but in the infinite 
complexity of modern life that is not sufficient, and it will do no 
more. There is violence in Ireland. Repression is the remedy 
It takes no exertion to think that, for it is a 
customary thought, and, therefore, Society thinks it; but as to 
studying Ireland, or its history, or its tenure, or its people’s 
character, or the results of repression, Society would as soon 
read a Blue-book of Educational statistics. It could not do it, 
from mental indolence and distaste, and, therefore, it goes 
Or take the momentary political situation. 
receives easily the impression 


for violence. 


wrong, 


g Society 
perfectly aceurate—that of the 
men it meets, three-fourths are enraged with Mr. Gladstone's 
Government, and therefore believes it must fall. But as to 
studying the view, often obscure, of the thirty millions whom it 
does not meet, and wearying itself with local meetings, and 
local speeches, or even the reserves with which its own friends 
follow up their own sarcasms, it will no more endure that 
tedium than any other, and consequently its knowledge, which 
on a trivial point is extensive and even profound, is on the 
vital point, totally worthless and deceptive. For the same 
reason, it is not always clear-headed, even on subjects within its 
purview, for it not only dislikes hard thought, but disagreeable 
thought even when it is easy. It is not difficult to think that a 
Club Committee, or even a body of ball stewards, can get along 
very well, even though the former is divided on the great question 
of guests or no guests, and the latter are always arguing about 
vouchers; but the thought as regards the Committee of the 
National Club is disagreeable, and therefore if there are differ- 
ences in that, its resignation is inevitable. Pleasantness, we 
will not Society, and it 
is as much annoyed at mental fatigue as at any other 


say pleasure, is the object of 


unpleasantness ; and those who form it, knowing that, avoid 
creating dislike. Why disturb opinion in a drawing-room, any 
more than a dance? No one would deliberately tread on a 
lady’s dress, and why tread on her possibly passionate mental 
conviction? 'Thatisthe unwritten law, and so Society goes on 
pleasantly and cheerfully till it stumbles, not indeed over the 
precipice, as in France, but over an unseen footstool or step 
down, and gets a provoking fall. There never were keener 
brains than those of the French nobles, who thought for so long 
that “this swell of the public mind” would speedily “ abate 
somewhat.” If they had only known the facts, they would 
have judged rightly enough; but the facts were only to be 
learned by unpleasing investigations, and listening to 
disagreeable people, and amassing horrid little details, 
and so they were not learned, and till the Terror came 
the Revolution was to French Society only an agitation. 
Society in England is in no danger of that sort, for when 
startled into itself, the national temperament, which is serious, 
manifests itself even in Society; but till startled, it loves its 
ease, and part of its ease is the absence of, any compulsion to 
think hard. Time to “rough it” mentally, when the necessity 
arrives. If Society were wholly frivolous in its topics, that 
would not signify, for no one would accept its opinion; but that 
is not the case. It is ths peculiarity of this country that 
politics interest everybody, Society included, and we have 
therefore the inconvenience — so horribly trying to able 
journalists -that grave matters are studied and “settled” 
in the easy method suited only to frivolities. There is 
no contempt for great subjects, and no avoidance of them, 
only a refusal to think them out when thinking involves 
either painful effort, or the acceptance as data of disagreeable 
truths. 
as yet Society has not even accepted the most fundamental and 
disagreeable truth of all, namely, that since 1867 the governing 
classes no longer govern; and of course, on English politics, its 
opinion, failing that datum, can never be correct. It will 
always be exclaiming, in angry astonishment, as it did after the 


Perhaps there will be an improvement by-and-by, but 


go” 


Elections, “ Who ever would have thought it 
IDEAL MEN AND WOMEN. 

ee Editor of the Day of Rest,a monthly magazine, pub- 

lished by Messrs. Strahan and Co., has hit upon what 


seems to us a singularly good idea. He promises his readers, 





during the coming year, “A Series of Sketches, by eminent 
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authors, endeavouring to represent what, in the opinion of each 
of them, is the highest type of character, in the situations of 
our present every-day life.” Among the eminent authors are 
such notable novelists as Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. Charles Reade, Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, Dr. George MacDonald, and Mr. William 
Black; while the remaining names are those of men and women 
of equal, or almost equal, weight in the world of letters. The 
sketches—twelve in number, one appearing every month 
be unsigned, and readers of discernment will, therefore, have the 


will 


pleasure of exhibiting that faculty, by announcing to their less 
illuminated friends the names of the successive sketchers,—a 
pleasure which, however, must be somewhat diminished by the 
obvious reflection that a fine feeling for style is not necessarily 
indicated by ability to distinguish the touch of Mrs. Oliphant 
from that of Mr. Reade, or the modelling of Mr. Trollope from 
that of Dr. MacDonald. 

We need hardly say that in speaking of the idea of the 
series as a singularly good one, we are not regarding it as a 
collection of literary riddles. When the open secrets of author- 
ship are disclosed, and the discerning ones have had all the 
satisfaction that is to be extracted from the applause of their 
several circles, these sketches-—if they be fair specimens of 
their writers’ work—will still retain a peculiar interest and 
value, which will set them ina place apart from all other col- 
lections of similar literary trifles. This interest will he partly 
personal and partly general,—the personal interest finding an 
object in the producer, the general interest centreing in the 
product ; and the value will be of an equally composite char- 
acter, the sketches being estimated as contributions first to 
autobiography, and next to ethics. Perhaps the personal 
interest will be most keenly felt, and the autobiographi- 
cal value most highly considered, by the general run of 
readers. Most people like to get behind the veil of 
literature, to sce with unobstructed vision the personalities 
which it half reveals and half conceals ; and there can be no 
doubt that in these promised.sketches the veil must be at least 
partially lifted. Any work of pure art must tell us something 
concerning the workman, and certain forms of literary art—to 
wit, lyrical poetry, and essays such as those of Lamb—are often 
avowed media of self-revelation; but in drama—and fiction is 
drama, with some of its limitations removed—this revelation is 
reduced to a minimum; the note of personality in any work 
telling against its claim to supremacy, and the palm being 
awarded to the writer who, with severe impartiality and sus- 
tained reticence, leaves his creations in white ight, uncoloured 
In a story written with the 
explicit purpose of delineating a character which represents 
the author’s ideal man or woman, this unwritten law is, however, 
necessarily set aside; and the new liberty, though it may prove 
prejudicial to the art of the work, indefinitely enlarges the scope 
of its interest. Adam Bede, Romola, and Daniel Deronda 
are all fascinating studies ; but if we could lay our finger upon 
any one of them, and say with certainty, 
Eliot’s conception of the highest possibilities of humanity,” 
who can doubt that the character would gain a new charm,—the 


by hues of personal preference. 


cor 


[his embodies George 


charm belonging to any kind of writing which brings us into a 
relation of intimacy with the writer? The imaginary personage 
would then be not merely a creation, but a confession; for an 
author’s ideal is not an arbitrary and incalculable thing, which 


may be the very reverse of his real self, or, at any rate, entirely | 
unlike it, but must, in the nature of things, be a transfiguration 


of that self,- 
those possibilities which seem noble to him w 


an embodiment of all its noble possibilities, or of 
1 
them. 
his own shadow; and it is impossible that the ideal of the 
author of Never Too Late to Mend (to take the first example that 
veccurs to us) can, in ffs i 
than 


vin structural lines, be anything else 


a glorified Charles Reade. The words v have italicised 


belt - 
must, however, be remembered and understood, or mistakes are 
sure to be made. Mr. Reade’s ideal may seem very unlike 
Mr. Reade himself, even as he is known to his most intimate 
friends ; but before they convict us of error, 


what the unlikeness consists. 


they must tell us in 


Some unlikevess there must be, 
‘aturing, throws 


} 


those 


because the act of idealising, like the act of cari 
a portrait out of scale, as it were; and there are who fail 
to recognise the most characteristic teatures, when by strenethen- 
ing the lines of one and refining those of another the relations 
between them have been changed. 
one person who could not discern the vra/semnbl 
wn the cartoons of Punch which, to most of us, is so striking; 


We have known at least 





10 is conscious of 


e ° e ail 
No one, we have been reminded by Goethe, can leap off 


ce of the faces | 
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and the cause of his failure was, we suppose, to be found in his 
inability to treat a face synthetically, and to gather a general 
truth of expression from a number of falschoods of detail. 
Even if the unlikeness be one of character, we still hold our 
position; for character is, after all, a semi-external thing, a 
moral costume, which may be changed like any other costume, 
while the self behind it is constant and unchangeable. We some- 
times say of a great criminal, that he might have been a noble 
man if he had not been a rogue, meaning that his roguery is 
something separable from himself, and that his personality is 
of a kind to accentuate good, as well as bad qualities, and make 
them noteworthy. Let us suppose, for example—and we are 
sure the subject of the absurd hypothesis will excuse it—that 
Mr. Charles Reade is deficient in moral courage. Moral courage 
may, nevertheless, be the most marked quality of his ideal hero, 
and our critics will thereupon triumphantly direct our attention 
to this dissimilarity of the ideal to the real man. Our reply is 
that we contend fora resemblance not between the ideal hero 
and the idealiser’s character, but between it and the idealiser’s 
self. The nature of this self is known not by what we do or 
refrain from doing, but by what we love and what we hate, by 
our affinities and repulsions; and a virtue may be more truly 
ours, more entirely made one with us by the soul’s sympathy, 
in virtne of our very consciousness that we have not attained 
to it. Mr. Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra was right in claiming 
as his own,— 
“ Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped.’’ 
Still, the recognition of an ideal as a transfigured portrait of 
the conceiver of it, does but satisfy curiosity, and the satisfac- 
tion, though interesting, is sterile. These sketches will have, 
or ought to have, a higher interest, as contributions to ethics 
of a universally appreciable and not unpractical kind. Trea- 
tises on the conduct of life have their uses, but their general- 
isations are of most service to those who have least need of them ; 
while here we are promised, by twelve writers who have esta- 
blished a claim to be heard, a series of living figures, acting out 
before us just that kind of life which their creators deem either 
absolutely the best or relatively the fittest for encountering the 
difficulties of our present every-day existence. It is impossible 
that in the course of the series a number of most important 





questions should not Le somehow answered. There is, for in- 
stance, one question to which, in a magazine intended for Sun- 
day reading in professedly Christian households, the writers 


can hardly avoid giving a reply more or less explicit.—the 
question as to how far the conscious recognition of spiritu: 
realities is essential or helpful to the maintenance of the 
ideal life. 


twelve writers we know, or 


partly know, what sort of answer to expe Mrs. Oliphant, 
Mr. * Matthew Dr. 
George MacDonald, have all in previous works indicated with 


From some of the 


Charles Reale, Browne,” and notably 


greater or less clearness their conviction of the value of such 
recognition, and their sense of what may be called the chemical, 
as distinguished from the mechanical, power of religion; 1 ve 
can hardly imagine what kind of a reply we are likely to receive 
from some of the remaining authors—say, from sucha writer as 


Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
ignore the question, as he has ignored it heret: 


by 


Probably he will, so far as is 





ignoring it he will answer it after a fashion. There is 


our day whose work is more saturated 


probably no novelist of 





with the secular spirit, by which we mean not the spirit wh 
is ageressively anti-religious, but that which is simply non- 














religious. Mr. Trollope may, of course, say that he 
ch ‘'s as his realm of creative activity the region w! 

is above the depths and below the heights of hu 
nature, and where, consequently, th powers whuicl . 
called into action by infernal or celesti ippeals C 
quiescent; but the very limitation of choice is an indication 
of his feeling that in is a firm footing to be 
found. He vives the go-by to those deep needs whic! - 
kind has always vaguely felt, but of which Christianity alone 
makes us acutely conscious; and though, following the sceptical 
fashion set by Thackeray, he has hitherto eschewed 


that when his ideal is 


may pre lict 


; ; xe eeheea ie 
rthcoming, its features will be somewhat indeterminate. 


} 


the other writers, it is safer to follow Mr. 


Bright's advice, and reserve prop! the event. 


Concerning some of 


recy until after 
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Only one thing is certain,—that the ideals presented to us in 
this series of imaginary portraits will be very various; and the 
more complete the variety, the greater will be the ethical interest 
of the collection. 
questions as it answers. 


Of course, the series will suggest as many 
We may, for instance, have to ask 
how far Mrs. Oliphant’s ideal character would struggle vic- 
toriously with the facts of life as they present themselves to the 
ideal character of Mr. William Black, and this will prompt the 
further inquiry as to which of the characters is set in the more 
typical surroundings; but to such questions, though it may be 
difficult, it is not impossible to find answers, and to the reader 
who has patience to seek for them, the 
to be not only immediately fas 


suggestive. 


eries can hardly fail 


inating, but permanently 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—~—— 
IRELAND IN AMERICA, 

{lv THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Siz,—In yourvery interesting article on “The Charm of Ireland,” 
you express some surprise that no attempt has been made by 
lrishmen to found an Irish colony for themselves, and add that 
“ they might, if they would, fillupa Western State of the Union, 
or plant a new and separate colony in the Valley of the 
Saskatchewan.” 

As some attempt has already been made, in part realisation 
of your ideal Ireland, [ think it may not be without interest to 
some of your readers to have a few particulars respecting the 
work of the Catholic Association in Minnesota, 
which I had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with duriug 
a visit to the United 
just returned. As the great object of this visit was to satisfy 
myself upon the important 
ventured 


Colonisation 
States and Canada, from which L have 


subject of emigration, which I had 
tne <° irish 
Distress,”’ I paid particular attention to the rising and important 
agricultural States of lowa and Minnesota, and to our own most 
important “last found” territory of Manitoba. his, with the 
immense and fertile North-west Territory beyond, though now 
chiefly known to Englishmen as Captain Butler’s “ Great Lone 


to advocate one of Remedies for 


2 
as 


Land,” bids fair, as the Canadian Pacific Railway opens up their 
vast resources, to be better and more truly known as England’s 
“Great Wheat Land.’ Of the wonderful fertility and capacity 
for agricultural occupation of la 


cannot- be 


e portions of this region there 
doubt. With the liberal offers made by the 
Canadian Governmeut of free homesteads of 160 acres each to 
all bond fide settler 
become the contented home of tens of 





any 


, 1 trust this creat territory may ere long 
thou 
who, leaving their conacre and petty holdings 


ands of Lrishmen, 
at home, will find 








here even more than they at present dre of. 

But it is with regard to the “ Catholic Colonisation Asso- 
ciation,” now at work in the States of Minnesota and Towa, 
that I wished now to address you. ‘This Association largely 
owes its origin to the unremitting energy and labours of Bishop 
Spalding, of Illinois, and Bishop Ireland, of St. Paul's, Min 
nesota. Impressed with the neglected and deplorable condi- 


tion of thousands of Irishmen in and ; 


round the eastern sea- 
ports of the States, they commenced working on a small scale 
four years ago, and finding their efforts successful, they, in 
1879, held a series of meetings in New York and other 
eastern cities, stronely advocating igration to the fertile 





western lands. ‘The oth an 
and poor, excited great attention, and the 1 


r 


nation of 





1ong the wealthy 


ult of this crusade 
has been the for several ics, chiefly under the 


colon 


guidance of Bishop Ireland, in Minnesota and Iowa. ‘Tens of 





thousands of acres have for this purpose been acquired, either 
directly as free grants to the settlers from the States Govern- 
ment, or by purcha es on the part of the Association at low 
rates from the great railway companies. In the latter case, 
the settlers purchase either for cash, or by annual instalments 
spread over a number ot yea 

Of the four settlements in Minnesota, one is in Swift County, 
120 miles north-west of St. Paul’s. Here several hundreds of 


families are placed, three out of fonr ef whom are Irishmen, 
and the Mreneh Canadians. 


The lands extend for thirty miles on each side of the St. Paul 


remainder Germans, 
and Pacific Railway, and comprise 80,000 acres. 
A second colony is that in Adrian County, on the Sioux City 
Railway, about 200 miles from St. 
han 


Paul. Here over 75,000 


Report “ Adrian had in it three houses, now it is one of the 
most bustling, lively burgs in south-western Minnesota, 
There are 68 houses in the village, 3 hotels, 1 restaurant (no 
beer), 3 lumber yards, 1 steam mill, and over 20 shops or stores 
of various kinds and degrees, a publie school (costing 1,800 
dollars), a church and house (costing 1,800 dollars). By next 
spring it is estimated that there will be 160 families. Land 
here sells at 5 to 7} dollars per acre, 20 per cent. discount being 
allowed for cash, or purchasers can obtain their land as under ;— 
At time of purchase, 1-10th of principal and interest; 2nd year, 
interest at 7 per cent. on purchase only ; 3rd year, + of remain- 
ing purchase-money and interest; and rest in three annual 
payments, by which the full price of the land is paid. The 
settlers here are Germans and Lrish, from the eastern cities. 

A third is at Granville, formed in 1878. The colonists were 
chiefly from the Eastern States,and many have obtained lands, 
under the guidance of the Association, directly from the State, 
paying only the oflice-fees, abot £3, for 80 or 160 acres, 
Three months after the claims were registered, 150 comfortable 
cabins were built, and on each claim of 80 or 160 acres, five to 
ten acres were broken up a garden, and planted with 
potatoes, Indian corn, beans, turnips, and yielding a good 
supply of food for the winter. This district is very favourable 
for cattle, and many settlers have come here on account of the 
vast natural meadows which abound.” 





for 


It was to this colony 
that the first instalment of Irish emigrants, direct from Ireland 
(300 in number), came last summer, under the care of Father 
Nugent, of Liverpool, whose indefatigable labours on behalf of 
the poor Irish are well known. ‘These people were, many of 
them, the poorest of the poor, from Mayo, Connemara, and 
Carare, some hardly able to speak English. 
to the colony, it is too soon to speak ; 


Of those who went 
but a number of the boys 
and girls were engaged at St. Paul's, under Dr. Ireland's super- 
vision, the boys earning 75 cents to one dollar per day (3s. te 
with all 
The demand for the rougher 
material, even in the shape of servants, will at once be evident, 
from giving £18 to £24 a year for young girls direct from the 
Irish cabin. Some of the men also obtained work at St. Paul's 
at 6s.aday! At Granville, as in all these colonies, churches 
and schools are built, the priest being largely the superintendent 
and adviser of the whole. 


ls.), and the girls eight to twelve dollars per month, “ 
found,” as household servants. 


A fourth colony is at Avoca, about 170 miles south-west from 
St. Paul's. Here 52,000 acres of excellent land were purchased, 
the whole of which, it is expected, will be sold and settled by 
July, 1881. 


either spread over a term of years, or for 


The price of land here is five to seven dollars per 
‘ash, in which 


acre, 


Avoca, not * the vale in whose 
yosom the wild waters meet,” is the only one of the colonies which, 


ease a liberal deduction is made. 
7 

} 

from the severity of the weather and great distances required 
to be travelled, I was able to visit. It is situated on the borders 
of a pretty little lake, and consists at present of a few scattered 
wooden houses, in front of which the single track of the rail- 
way 


passes which brought us from St. Paul's. All around, and 
as far as the eye can reach, stretches the boundless prairie, 
covered at this season (October) with tall, dry grass, except 
re the prairie fires had burnt the surface to a black cinder. 
Fifteen 
irst settler’ informed me, his nearest neigh- 


whi 
Two years ago, neither house nor railway existed. 


go, as the * 


years ag 
bour was {5 miles distant ; whilst the nearest shop and post-office 
70 miles away, and his wheat had to be taken nearly 100 
miles to the nearest mill. 
had been burnt by the Indians, and he escaped with difficulty. 
Now there are tivo lines of railway within easy reach, and 


were 





In those early days his homestead 


Avoca boasts of nearly thirty houses; and the neighbouring 


village of Fuldah, another part of the colony, of nearly as 


many, the growth of less than two years. In the former may 
now be found a Roman Catholie chapel, a school, seven shops 
of vai kinds ; a good, small hotel, and two smaller houses of 


entertainment, all without beer or spirits; and ten houses of 

There are many other little houses or “ shanties’ belonging 
o the new settlers, which lie scattered at wide intervals over 
he prairie, usually a mile or a mile and a half distant one from 
] Some of these I visited, in company with Mr, 
O'Brien, the secretary of the Association, who kindly met me 


other. 
here, affording me every assistance in his power. Like Bishop 
Ireland, his heart is in the work, to which he has devoted his 
whole energies. 


One or two of these visits can be noticed. Leaving the little 





acres have been purchased. “ A little over a year ago,” says the 
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village, our route led us partly over a rough road and partly over 


the long, dry grass of the prairie, until we reached the little 
farm of Joseph Hurst. He had been a market gardener near 
Liverpool, and wishing to improve his circumstances, had left 
home in April last, applying for land to the Catholic Colonisation 
Society, of whom he had purchased 160 acres (or a quarter- 
section),# paying six dollars per acre, to be repaid in a term of 
years. On this he had erected a small wooden house, 16 ft. by 
0 ft., costing 80 dollars. During the early summer he had 
ploughed out 30 acres with a yoke of oxen, sowing Indian corn 
and flax, and in May planting a few acres with potatoes and 
turnips,—“ taties and tunips,” as he said, in a northern dialect, 
which it was refreshing to hear. He had a cow and two pigs. 
He had cut a quantity of prairie-grass for hay, as well as juwel, 
the dry, coarse prairie-grass being tightly twisted into wisps 
for burning, in the absence of wood or other fuel. This, his 
wife said, answered well, and soon heated the kettle or warmed 
In two days, “a man could cut as much of the long, 
During the harvest, 
$3 


the room. 
dry grass as would last for a year’s fuel.” 
Hurst had worked for his neighbours at $235 to $3 per day, 
and was “almost torn to pieces” in their anxiety to obtain his 
services. He had dug a well 18 feet deep, and had excellent 
water. “ With good crops, no man need look behind him; but a 
man must work hard, and ought to have £100 to make a start 
with.” Hurst was happy and contented, the model of a little 
emigrant farmer. Another man, an Irish Canadian, had taken 
320 acres (}-section), and been a year anda half on the land. 
«The land could not be better.’ With three horses and two 
ploughs, he had broken up 140 acres of the prairie, employing a 
man for three months to assist him at $30 per month, and board. 
He had sown 80 acres with flax “ on the sod”’ (the first breaking 
of the virgin land), which yielded 20 bushels to the acre, worth 
$1 a bushel, or $20 per acre, for land costing $6 and seed and 
breaking another four dollars, cent. per cent. on his investment. 
Of wheat he had abont twenty bushels to the acre, worth there 
eighty cents per bushel. This land is well suited both for 
cattle and sheep. 

As we returned home in the evening, the sun was setting with 
great splendour. Clouds of light smoke, ascending from the 
prairie fires in the distance, were made luminous by its brilliance 
adding a Turner-like effect to the whole landscape; and as the 
darkness fell on us, the young moon shone over the wide plain, 
in which, as far as the eye could penetrate, bright specks of fire 
showed how numerous were the fires around us. 

I must already have trespassed much too long on your 
patience, and I will not, therefore, trouble you with any reflec- 
tions or conclusions which must obviously arise in reference to 
these very interesting colonies. That they very largely meet 
that which both statesmen and philanthropists are in search of, 
—carefully selected homes for a large number of small tenants 
and farmers,—cannot be doubted; nor less, I think, can it be 
doubted that,as compared with any plan for a large expenditure 
of money upon waste or badly-cultivated lands in the West 
of Ireland, for the purpose of giving tenancies of a larger 
size to the small holders of land there, that the benefit to 
the holder is as ten to one in his favour on the prairie farms of 
Minnesota or Manitoba.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hitchin, December 27th J. H. Tuxe. 





THE “TORTNIGHTLY REVIEW” ON IRELAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sirn,—The two great questions of Irish policy, the maintenance 
of order and the amendment of the law, are about to engage 
the attention of Parliament. It is obviously of the highest im- 
portance that at such a time every effort should be made to 
present the facts of the case plainly and impartially to the 
English people, with whom, after all, the ultimate decision 
rests. It is, therefore, no slight misfortune to find so influential 
a periodical as the Mortnightly Review placing before its readers 
the extraordinary travesty of facts and opinions contained in 
the concluding article of the current number of that may 
With your permission, | will draw attention to what appear 
to me the exaggerations and misstatements which that article 
The writer in the Fortnightly Review com- 
mences his argument with an allegation which at best is only 
a half-truth, and which, under existing circumstances, can 
hardly be said to be a truth at all. “Exceptional measures, 
coercion, suspension of the Habeas Corpus, and the rest of it, 


sine. 





is responsible for. 


* The whole country when surveyed is laid out in square sections of 640 acres,— 
six of such sections forming a townland, 
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do not,’ we are told, “tend to remove or diminish, but to come 
plicate and ex isperate the difliculty.” This has been said so 
often, that there is really some r of tl ninformed 
accepting it as a correct represen the facts. It is obvi- 





does, to the 


ac ] inery 


ously unfair, however, to go back, as the write 


precedents of 1835 and 1848, when the whole of t] 


for detecting and punishing crime was \ ry different from what 
it now is, and practically to ignore the truer precedents of 
1870 and 1871, when the police arrangements were similar to 
what they are at the present time. To see the t: effect of 
arbitrary arrest, combined with an efficient police, we must 
note the operation of the Peace Act, 1870, and of 





the Westmeath Act in the following year. 


In the first four months of 1870, the 





E number of agrarian 
offences reported was 1,161; on April {th, the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act became law, and the number of outrages sank in the 
next four months to 91, a diminution of 1,070. In the following 
year the same phenomenon was observable. In May of that 
year, the number of offences was 75; in June, the Westmeath 
Act was passed, and in that month the outrages had fallen 
to 14. 

These figures need no comment, but they hardly bear out 
the proposition that coercion is never effectual. 
the Fortwightly Review, the “ Westmeath Act” 
dent; it was directed against seeret socicties, which are not 
shown to exist at present. To this it may be replied that 
it was the Peace Preservation Act of 1870, an undoubted 
measure of coercion, that was the most effective; and that as 
regards the Act of 1871, there is no reason to suppose that it 
would not have the same effect upon actual criminals now as it 
had then. At any rate, to say that measures of coercion have 
invariably increased the difficulty is merely to ignore facts. Nor 


But, says 


forms no prece- 


is the argument strengthened by attributing the diminution of 
crime in 1870 to the passing of the Land Act. That Act be- 
came law in August, whereas the whole decrease in crime took 
place in the month of April,—in a word, was synchronous with 
the passing of the Peace Preservation Act, not of the Land Act. 

When the writer speaks of the “imprisonment of whole 
villages, promiscuous incarceration,’ and so on, one is tempted 
to ask,—What is the meaning of a suggestion so palpably 
absurd, and so utterly unwarranted by past occurrences or 
future probabilities ? What has been done in the past has 
those who were suspected, or more than 
There have 


been to arrest 
suspected, of being guilty of detinite crimes. 
surely been suflicient cases of actual crime and outrage lately, 
to justify the hope that if even half of the malefactors were to 
be arrested and punished, it would be a great improvement 
over the existing state of things. 

We are told, it is true, that things may eventually become so 
at present, how- 
—it is only that 


4 


bad as to necessitate exceptional measures ; 
ever, things are by no means in a very bad way, 





aturally view every incident through the 


we in England * 





disturbing and exaggerating medium of fear. * Acrarian 


murders and outrages have never been frequent.” This is, 
perhaps, the most wonderful, because, on the whole, the most 
absolutely misleading of the Fortnightly Revi 


It is true that there have been comparatively few actual mur- 


“s arguments. 


ders, but when we recall the fact that at this moment some 
hundred persons are under armed protection day and night 
assassins to 
As to 


U 
+ 
L 


and remember also the well-known anxiety of the 
survive their exploits, this will not seem very strange. 
the comparatively small number of outrages, it is hard to 
imagine what the lortnightly Review would consider to be a 
When it is stated that during the first ten 
months of the present year alone, the agrarian outrages were as 


suitable number. 


nearly as possible double what they were in the typically bad year 
of 1847; when it is remembered that the increase of crime has been 
enormous during the last two months, that tl e total for the year 


already far exceeds the high record of 1870, and that in the 


} 


more serious offences—such as offences against the person, and 


arson—the increase las been from 400 to 500 per cent., some 
i lined to think that neither positively nor 


be called small. Or 


persons will be in 
comparatively can the number of offences 
more argument is worthy of notice. The Land League, we 
are told, is not an organisation which can be reached; it is an 
‘impalpable body,” which no exceptional measures will touch. 
Nothing, I believe, is a ¢ 
of profit and loss, and a natural preference for honesty, are 
not extinct in the hearts of for the present 
they are subordinated to a namely, 


reater delusion. The ordinary instincts 


lrishmen ; but 


stronger instinct, 
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that of self-preservation. The whole sting of the move- 
ment as a strike Hes in the outrages. They, and they 
alone, are able to drive reluctant men into the ranks of an 
organisation of which they disapprove. Neither “ Boycotting ” 
nor any other of the Land-League methods would preserve 
their efficacy for a day, if it was not for the wltima ratio of 
brutal violence which gives them force. 

T had hoped, Sir, that somebody would ere now have called 
attention to the article to which I have been referring, and 
would have dealt more conclusively than I have done with what 
I consider to be the misconceptions contained init. In default, 
however, of a better critic, I hope you may find room for these 
somewhat lengthy remarks.—I am, Sir, &c., it. 

[Our correspondent is hardly accurate in referring to 
the Peace Preservation Act of 1870 as giving the power 
of “arbitrary arrest.” It gives power in a proclaimed dis- 
trict to arrest “persons found out at night, and under 
suspicious circumstances,” and also gives power to arrest 
“ strangers sojourning or wandering in “ any district specially 
proclaimed,” and to detain them in confinement if they cannot 
give a satisfactory account of themselves; but the last was not 
by any means the most important of the provisions of the Act 
of 1870 which conferred no general power of arbitrary arrest ; and 
except in relation to these two clauses, and to its newspaper 
clauses, was a moderate sort of Act that might well be made 
part of a permanent law. Doubtless, the Land Act did not pass 
till August, but doubtless, too, the mere discussion of it tended 
very powerfully to quiet Ireland, especially when accompanied 
by a moderate display of firmness and strength. The West- 
meath Act went much further, but it was confined to a 
narrow and well-defined district, and was aimed at known 
leaders of a well-known conspiracy.—-Ep. Spectator.) 


SUGAR BOUNTIES AND RETALIATORY DUTIES. 
(Te THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—At the cost of being troublesome, I will venture another 
question. I asked, first, whether your justification of retalia- 
tion against the Sugar Duties was not founded on a supposed 
distinction between artificial advantages, against which we may 
retaliate, and natural advantages, against which we may not ; 
and, secondly, how this distinction could be applied. 

Your statement last Saturday, that “ Free-trade means the 
full and free development of natural advantages for the benefit 
of the human race at large,” may, I suppose, be taken as an 
answer in the affirmative to my first question. ‘To the second, 
you reply that ‘“ when an attempt is made tending only to open 
up natural advantages by overcoming only the initial difficulty 
of getting them to work by a method, moreover, which cannot 
keep them at work unless they can stand in their own strength,” 
there is no ground for retaliation ; but that “ when the attempt 
is made to disturb permanently the natural exchange of the 
produce of these natural advantages by artificial means,” reta- 
liation is, at least in principle, consistent with Free-trade 
principles. 

One of the advantages, mentioned in my former letter, by 
which foreign countries seek to out-do their competitors con- 
sists in Protective import duties. May I ask whether Protec- 
tive duties, such as are now levied in many foreign countries 
ou English goods, do not constitute an “attempt to disturb 
permanently the natural exchange of the produce of the natural 
If so, do 
Free-trade principles justify us in retaliating by Protective 


advantages of both countries by artificial means ¥” 


duties in this country, and in plunging into a war of hostile 
tariffs, welcome, possibly, to Lord Salisbury, but not, I should 
think, to the Spectator ?-—I am, Sir, &e., FREE-TRADE. 
[We replied, by anticipation, to this question in our article of 
August 21st last, to which we must refer our correspondent. 
Here we will only say that we have never spoken of “ retaliation ” 
of any kind as justitiable. A compensating duty to destroy the 
effect of a bounty is only defensible on condition that it does not 
* retaliate,” but leaves things exactly where they would be if the 
bounty did not exist. To retaliate protection by protection 
could never effect this; and, therefore, is quite indefensible on 
Free-trade principles. 
duty is that you know exactly how much you sacrifice, who 
sacrifices it, and for what purpose it is sacrificed; and that 
knowing all this, you know also that more is gained than lost 
by the sacrifice. The sugar-consumers in this country may 


fairly say, if they choose,—‘We will give up the tem- 


The only defence of a compensating 





porary extra cheapness of sugar, because we believe it deranges 
the whole commerce of the world, and, therefore, in the end will 
hurt us, too.” But if you retaliate on protective duties by pro- 
tective duties, you don’t know a bit how much is sacrificed hy 
what you are doing, you don’t know who sacrifices it, and you 
have no sort of security that it accomplishes any of the ends 
for which the sacrifice is made, nor yet that it does not 
accomplish a great many others which no one wishes t 
accomplish.—Ep. Spectator. 





CHRISTMAS CRUELTY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR,”] 
Sir,—Wrong in one or two respects, your correspondent 
“Dlyn,” is quite right in assuming that I have had no 
“ practical experience” in the killing of turkeys; for I have 
neither “ slit their tongues,” nor even “cut off their heads,” 
the method of killing I suggested. 
and before pointing out where he is wrong, 1 must confess my 
own errors, and say that I ought to have had more accurate 
information before rushing into print; but time, tco, was rushing 
on, and I fancied the delay of a day even in sending my letter 
to the Spectator might mean the delay of a week in its appear- 
ance there,—just the very weck so fatal to the poor birds whose 
sause I was anxious to plead. But Iwas not so far wrong 
in my statement as your correspondent would make me out t 
be, and certainly had not drawn upon my “ imagination ” 
for my facts! As I have just sent to a_poulterer for 
information upon the subject—I suppose he may be con- 
sidered an authority—I will give verbatim the answer 
[ received as to how turkeys were put to death. “ You 
tie their wings, cuf a vein in their tongues,’ then hang 
them up and let them bleed to death. To the question of 
they lived, the answer was, “Only about ter 
minutes.” So my mistake was not as to the method of killing, 
but as to the length of time the poor things lived with the 
‘slit in their tongues ;”’ and I am indeed glad [ was wrong in 


This is where he is right ; 


how long 


measuring that time by “hours,” instead of minutes. 

[do not for a moment tax your correspondent with having 
“imagined” the very different method of killing he describes : 
“ other places, other manners,”’ and other modes of death. Where 
he is wrong is in saying that the suggestion I thought merci- 
ful would, if acted upon, “ only furnish another instance of the 
suffering that is brought about through ignorance,” his only 
ground for the assertion being that he has seen “a headless 
fowl stagger about for some seconds.” Again, I cannot speak 
from “ practical experience,” but does your correspondent. seri- 
ously believe that a “ headless” 
sensation of any kind ? 

So I repeat that turkeys aie put toa cruel, and a wantowl:; 
cruel, death, if merely that they may not be sent “headless” to 
the table they are strung up and left to bleed to death from a 
lacerated tongue. It may, perhaps, be “only for about ten 
minutes; but ten minutes, under the circumstances, must seen: 
to them terribly like * hours.”—I am, Sir, &e., Ss. 


anything can be conscious ot 


The staggering about of a headless fowl certainly does not 
involve sensation of any kind. It is due to what is called 
“reflex action,’ a sort of motion which constantly happens in 
the living, without either sensation or consciousness. Tickle a 
paralysed man’s feet, and he will draw them up convulsively, 
but be quite unaware that he has done so, and, « fortior/, of 
the cause of his doing so.—Ep. Spectator.) 


ART. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOU RYN, 


53 PALL MALL. 
Tuts year’s exhibition of sketches and studies at the Institut 
of Painters in Water Colours, corresponding to the one which 
is now being held at the Gallery of the Old Water-Colowm 
Society, is, notwithstanding the absence of several of the best 
members, somewhat above the usual average. he absence of 
both Messrs. Gregory and Herkomer from the list of contri- 
butors, makes a considerable difference in a gallery where 
figures are always too sparely represented; but there are stil] 
lett Mr. J. D. Linton, Mr. George Clausen, and Mr. Henry 
Stock, all of whom are doing good work in the direction oi 
figure painting, of an original and peculiar kind. The same 
inability to understand what a “sketch” ora “ study" is, seems to 
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prevail amongst the members of the Institute, as among those of 
the Old Society, and by far the larger proportion of the works 
are very elaborately finished pictures of small size, though, to 
this the works of Mr. Harry Johnson, Mr. E. M. Whimperis, 
and Mr. John Absolon form notable exceptions. 

We purpose to mention only a few of the more interesting 
pictures, and will take these, as far as possible, in the Catalogue 
order. The room is so small, that our readers will have no 
difficulty in referrimg to any mentioned work. Miss Gow’s 
“ Beggar my Neighbour” is the first figure composition of any 
importance. It is for water-colour a large, lightish picture of 
two children playing “beggar my neighbour” in a somewhat 
wsthetic sitting-room; and perhaps its greatest fault is that 
both children and room have a somewhat dressed-up 
look, the very packs of cards being fresh from Messrs. Good- 
all’s or De la Rue’s manufactory. ‘“ Hyper-criticism, this,” 
we can fancy the artist saying; but, after all, in a subject where 
the dramatic interest is so very slight, no means should be 
neglected of making the work thoroughly natural, as well as 
pretty. If we are to have children playing at cards, let us have 
the children and the cards as we should seethem. For the rest, 
the work is ladylike, and refined, and prettily coloured, the 
painting being better than usual in subjects of this class, and 
there being a touch not of feeling, but of originality, about 
the composition which redeems it from insignificance. If any 
one wishes to see to what height of execution it is possible to 
carry this class of work, let him examine the small drawings 
by Mr. Townely Green in this collection. Faney what pictures 
would be produced by Fred Walker having lost his imagination 
and turned miniature painter, and you have as nearly 
as possible a description of the style of Mr. Green’s work. 
The drawings by this master attract us in spite of ourselves, 
—their delicacy, their perfection of finish, their prettiness of 
subject and conception, are so great that we almost forget, and 
certainly forgive, the absence of any deeper feeling than such 
as would be fitting for Christmas-cards and sweetmeat boxes. 

Mr. Harry Johnson is beyond doubt the most brilliant 
sketcher of whom either of the Water-Colour Societies can 
boast, and in this winter’s collection he is seen at his best. 
“The Walls of the Wye” and “The Wyndeliff, Wye” are 
sketches which not only give the fullest and, considering their 
extent, the most accurate information about the places which 
they depict, but are, moreover, instinct with a certain poetry 
and individuality of treatment which place them almost within 
the category of imaginative art. Technically speaking, the ease, 
and freshness, and certainty with which Mr. Johnson lays on his 
colours result in a marvellous specimen of manual dexterity ; 
and it should be noticed that, fresh and simple as the work is 
in its method, it is not in the least meretricious, nor has it the 
somewhat chromolithographie effect produced by many rapid 
sketchers of the old school of pure water-colour, to which Mr. 
Johnson (he was a pupil of Muller's) belongs. 

Those admirers of Israels who wish to see his style 
adopted in this country will tind pleasure in the pic- 
tures of Mr. Hugh Carter, the best of which is, we 
think, “On the Downs,—Scheveningen.” This represents 
two female figures, seated on the sand-hills by the side of the 
sea. The figures are carefully drawn and painted, with that 
peculiar lifelessness of colour which we have learnt to accept as 
characteristic of the Dutch school; the sentiment is one of 
quiet expectancy, subdued by the habit of patience. One 
seems to fancy that these peasants, fisher-women or whatever 
they are, waited like this yesterday, and will wait in the same way 
to-morrow, and so on, through fair weather and foul, to the end 
of life. Take an instance of landscape-painting which makes 
no appeal whatever to our feelings, except our feelings as judges 
of Art. This is to be found in the works of Mr. W. L. Leitch, 
the Vice-President of this Society. These compositions (the 
word is strictly accurate, for they are compositions of the 
most careful and laboured kind) possess all the qualities which 
used to be desired in illustrated travels, albums, &c., about forty 
to titty years ago. They are elaborately and minutely, rather 
than well, drawn; every natural fact is treated with a certain 
amount of convention. The trees are disposed according to 
rule, and wave their branches as their master bids them; 
the clonds surround the mountains in the most pic- 
turesque manner; the shepherd pipes to his goats or 
leans on his staff in the true Arcadian-pastoral style; 
piece by piece the composition is arranged and balanced 
both in line and light and shade, and the whole product is then 





turned out with a calm security that no fault can be found with 
it. And, indeed, this is its greatest condemnation,—which 
paradox we shall leave our readers to explain at their leisure. 

Mr. J. D. Linton’s work consists of three examples, all single 
figures,—a woman in greyish-white satin, trimmed with red, and 
a red cap; a woman in yellow; and a man’s figure, in grey and 
brown. Allof these are fine in their way, and, be it understood, 
quite the strongest work in the Gallery. They are more than 
the usual costume-model style of picture; each is an endeavour 
to realise some definite scheme of colour, and the work in all 
three is instinct with a gravity and earnestness of intention 
which have few parallels among our water-colour artists. We 
cannot pause here to enter into detailed criticism of these works, 
bat may sum up our opinion of their relative merits by saying 
that the woman in white is the least pleasing, and perhaps the 
most complete of the three; the lady in yellow the most sue- 
cessful; and the study of the man the most refined and powerful, 
though the slightest in execution. 

Mr. George Clausen is, apparently, changing his style for one 
which shall substitute for his early blues and greys, 
hues thrown into alternate relief and shadow, in a manner 
which appears at first sight a little capricious, but is certai 
effective and powerful. His “ Waiting for the Ferry” is one of 


varying 





those strongly contrasted pictures of light and shade which come 
out so well in a woodcut, and is, indeed, a thoroughly success- 
ful example of a common-place subject brought into the 
region of Art by its treatment. Another specimen of the same 
painter is his “Cleaning Day—North Holland,” a Dutch 
servant-maid serubbing a huge brass water-jar in a cottage 
garden. If we might venture upon a suggestion to this young 
painter, it would be that his faces are too wilfully ugly; he 
seems to refuse to paint any woman who has not a bread, snub 
nose, thick lips, and round cheeks like dumplings. 

The two finished pictures by Mr. John Absolon should be 
noticed, for the truth with which the artist has given the effect 
of heather upon the distant hills, in one case, in ordinary day- 
light, in the other, at sunset. Mr. John Fulleylove (whose 
work we do not remember to have seen before) sends two 
Italian scenes, both carefully worked, and with considerable 
feeling for colour. The one called * Cypresses—Siena ” is a very 
delightful piece of careful drawing and painting. 

Sir Coutts and Lady Lindsay have each several water-colour 
landscapes here, which are fair examples of good amateur work. 
The three examples of Mr. Henry Stock are all very elaborately 
worked and careful pictures of the imaginative kind. The 
worst of these is the one of the two lovers, in which the colour 
is brown and heavy, the painting stippled with a painful 
elaborateness, and the drawine of the male lover's lower limbs 
very doubtful. The second work, entitled “ Summer’s Wraith,” 
is better painted, with less apparent labour, the execution of the 
“Wraith” being especially delicate and fanciful. The third 
and most ambitious picture, “The Defeat of Evil,” a winged 
angel protecting a naked woman from the clutches of a demon, 
is on the whole a failure, but has passages in it of considerable 
beauty; such are the painting of the woman's flesh and the 
face of the angel. Mr. Stock’s work always deserves considera- 
tion ; it is very original, and quite free from any tricks by which 
to attract the multitude. We hope he will continue to improve 
as he has done of late. 

We have left ourselves no space to mention particularly the 
Mr. Aumonier is 
more powerful, and perhaps a little coarser, in his work than 
usual. Mr. Edwin Bale’s little maidens have never been more 
softly and prettily painted. Mr. H. G. Hine’s landscapes are 
a little below their usual high average. Mr. Gow’s “ Old Coach- 


remaining works, but must sum up shortly. 


ing Days” is a good example of his water-colour work, but one 
gets rather tired of highwaymen riding away from plundered 
coaches,—the subject is “ played out.” The most thorough 
picture in the exhibition—hy which we mean the picture which 
seizes most strongly and presents most forcibly its artist’s 
motive—is the “Twilight” of Mr. Lionel P. Smythe. T 
shows us three women walking up Regent Street in twill 
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with a background of lighted shops, hansom cabs, ke. ‘I 
picture should, in our opinion, have been called “ Night.” 1 
every reason, the subject is an unpleasant one, but it is a 
thoroughly genuine work of art. he darkness of the air in 
the foreground, and its delicate gradation: the flare of the gas- 
lighted shops, the reckless dash of the hansom cab, coming np 
behind; the gait of the women, and the poise of their bodies, 
* dainty-thin,” all is dramatically and artistically tra 
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BOOKS. 
a 
MR. CHARLES RUSSELL ON IRELAND.* 

Mr. Russert has republished the letters addressed by him to 
the Daily Telegraph on the condition of Ireland, in a small, 
clearly-printed volume. They will not take two hours to read, and 
they should be studied by every one who desires to understand 
the existing crisis in Ireland. An [rishman by birth and a 
Liberal in political principle; a trained and experienced lawyer, 
who has made a specialty of land claims, and that in the North 
of Ireland; a solicitor who built up a great business, and then a 
barrister who has been named for the English Solicitor- 
Generalship, Mr. Russell employed some recent leisure in a 
condition of Kerry, where for 
long years it has been notorious that, while the people 
are poor, outrages have been infrequent; and the result 
utter condemnation of the existing system of land- 
It is impossible to read Mr. Russell’s account, 
rejoinders on behalf of Lord Tansdowne, 
are with great fairness included in the volume, without 
seeing that in Kerry, at least, all confidence between landlord 
and tenant has disappeared, that the two classes hate and 
dread one another; that the landlords and their agents take 
advantage of every opportunity to raise rents, while doing com- 
paratively little, as judged by the English standard, for their 
estutes; and that the tenantry who make up the body of the 
people live lives of terror and suspicion fatal to social security, 
to comfort, and even to industry. So great is the landlords’ 
power, and so abject the submission of the people, that Mr. 

Lansdowne estate 


close examination of the 


is an 
tenure. 


and the which 


Russell declares it to be the custom on the 


to make the tenant acknowledge a year’s rent which he does 


The statement is so extraordinary that we give it as 


not ow 





prevails on this estate, not on 
J n the Cahirciveen portion of it,--namely, 
is called the hanging two gales, or hanging year’s rent. At 
yposed that this merely meant that instead of the hanging 

: is common on Irish estates, carelessness or 
‘red this to be increased to two hanging half-years. 
| found it dated back to the pre-famine 
while treated as non-existing so long as the tenant 
pay the accruing gales, the hanging year was used as 
( power in the hands of the agent where the 
It is difficult to understand this, and | was 
; but over and over again, and in all directions upon 
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engine of terrific 








vas informed that this outlying year counted for nothing, 
time ¢ They 
it counted for nothing so lore as the accruing 
lly paid, it did count for much if the rent was t 
arrear, for that then, and then only, was the dormant year 


Ider than many of the inhabitants. 














forward as the basis on which an cjectinent was founded, 





y tenant. More than one instance was cited to us 
agent did not desire to 


n ejected tenant, whom the 
he estate, was not allowed to redeem, except upon pay- 






























! ( tale demar whilst if the tenant were not obn 
to reut, no such demand was made. | confess J] was incredulous 
o1 gv ti il I was informed by the Rey. Mr. M‘Cutcheon, 
Pro Kei hin sturdy Northern), that 
M t! cenmare, upon pay i 
first g 0 and to his surprise found 
that s dated a year ule to appear not 
only ‘ a year ig for a period when, 
‘ Ya 7 . 1° 
! t not il lained of tl 16, nd 
1 iv for his comfort ‘renech that it w 
r utter of form,—th: ie offic 
Ol) ]¢ tis, of course, fa ility of eviction. The Kerry land 
ul er Ja n, olten most oppres- 
till tl for the cultivators except : 
ten to ye they never feel 
Che tenants, f vemenuts would tend to a ris 
nt il to. places the populat ne 
ist half-clothe living in houses whic! 
En d be huts,—-ar if 
t of t ili ( the tte 
y that t misery ro ! ‘] 
t an islan here th ha almost the only 
ne, constitute ocial danger of Which agitators 
> } | 
t ! ivantage lo produce a social war such as we How set 
raging over the kingdom. For eachassertion Mr. Russell pro- 
} 
s page upon page of evidence,—instances of suffer hich 
] F ; 
tht owh eye and thor ol) he may be consider 
t favourable to the debtor—too much inclined to beheve that 
a creditor 1s morally und to be “lenient,” whereas he is only 
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morally bound to be just—the general accuracy of the impres- 
sion he leaves cannot be denied. It is on the face of the facts, 
and is one of the most painful kind. The tenant is too powerless 
to be “free” in making his contract, and, consequently, makes 
one too severe to allow of his raising himself above virtual 
serfage. This contract is not enforced usually to its full ex- 
tent, but the menace of enforcing it is employed so as to extract 
from the tenants the very utmost they can be made to pay, 
often more than, on an average of good years and bad years, 
the land will bear. 

In a country like Ireland, where the people desire land with 
passion, have no available second resource, except emigration, 
and hold that the landlords’ rights began either in conquest or 
confiscation, and are therefore unjust, such a system is incon- 
sistent with social safety ; and Mr. Russell proposes a radical 
reform, which, like his descriptions, deserves attentive study. 
It will strike most Mnglish readers as too violent, but it has, at 
least, two merits. It shows how desperately bad a system must 
be which provokes a hard-headed lawyer of unrivalled experi- 
ence, who is practising in England, not Ireland, to suggest suc! 
a remedy; and it would be, as most suggested reforms would 
not be, final. Mr. Russell would by a legislative Act turn all 
[rish tenants into copyholders, or, as he calls them, occupying- 
proprietors, possessing all the powers of owners, but paying a 
quit-rent, to be fixed once for all by a Land Commission. And 
he would permit any tenant who offered the landlord or the 
Commission twenty-five years’ purchase of this quit-rent to 
become the freeholder, whether the landlord liked it or not. 
Any failure to pay the rent would be visited by an order from 
the Court to sell the holding. He would not allow revaluations, 
which would keep up the existing insecurity, but would allow the 
expropriation money to be paid in instalments to the Commis- 
sion at the tenant’s discretion, the Commission giving the 
owner the whole price in guaranteed bonds. We need not dis- 
cuss this latter clause, to which Parliament is almost certain 
not to listen, as it would make the State owner of a vast por- 
tion of the soil, but 
portion of his plan, which is in itself a variation on Mr. Bright’s 
scheme. We need for our present purpose only point to the 
fact that Mr. Russell’s scheme is really to fix a standard of 
rent once for all, to grant the “three F's” 
and to compel the landlord on the tenant’s demand to sell to 
the tenant at twenty-five 
per cent. guaranteed bonds. H 


Mr. Russell lays great stress on this 


on that standard, 


years’ purchase, expressed in three 
e would extinguish landlordism 
by purchase, 

involves no confiscation, and would be 
, is too broad for acceptance by 
ving under other conditions, and 


The scheme, thoug] 
Biahle 


acceptab S 
l 


7 

1 

to many landlord 
a Parliament of landowners li 
is open to the obvious objection that if prices fall, the tenant 
might be unable to pay the awarded rent, when evictions would 
recommence; but Mr. Russell evidently trusts it fully. 
He believes that the tenants could and would buy, often with 
that the rent, while it lasted, would be 
ni 

Che pru- 


at once 
help from America ; 
pail ; 


] 


and that subdivision would not be excessive. 
] 


which comes of property would, he believes, prevent that 


Nor does he think the revolution would reduce society to a dull 
y 


level of small peasant-proprietors. ‘The scheme is applicable 


| to all tenants who have holdings of very different size, and it 


would increase rather than diminish the temptation of land- 





lords to live in Ireland, by terminating the social warfare, and 
the bitter hostility between the poor and the rich. The scheme, 


indeed, would 


are called 


have least operation in the case of what 
most in the case of 
The Act of 1870 


operated in part in just the opposite fashion, for Section 3 


eood and liberal landlords, and 


vhat are called bad and harsh landlords. 





es compensation for disturbance for the loxs sustained by the 
enant by disturbance, so that where the terms were fairest, 
the loss was ereatest ; the terms were hardest, the 
In other words, the liberal landlord was 


and where 
loss was smallest. 
liable to pay more more than the iliberal one.” 

It is not our business to advocate or to repudiate a plan thus 
iggested. Weonly desire to call attention to it, as an essential 
mntribution to the literature of the subject. Mr. Russell, though 

very brief, gives quite sufficient detail, and lis book is entirely 
free from that defect of strong writing which marks so much of 
Irish pamphleteering. Its book is that 
it never touches upon the result to follow the acceptance of 
Suppose the landlords bought out, and the 


tenantry, whether mortgaged or not, become frecholders, what 


great failure as a 


such a scheme. 


is to be the new principle governing landed property? Are 
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to be absolute owners, capable of making 


the new proprietors to 
any contract they like; or are any new tenants of tenant-pro- 
prietors to be able to appeal to a Court to fix their rents and 
to expropriate the new owners, or are they liable to eviction ? 
If the former, as we suppose, is to be the principle adopted, where 
is the guarantee that the subtenants will not be more miserable 
than the tenants were; while if the latter, how is it to be worked ¥ 
Is a tenant-proprietor never to be able to part with his interest 
except by sale of his holding ¥ Suppose he wants to go to 
America, to seek his fortune ¥ Must he sell? Or if he lets, 
must he put it out of his power for ever to reclaim his home ? 
The Indian method is to acknowledge no tenancy that is not 
perpetual, but the well known effect of that is to load the land 
with middlemen, sometim: 
perpetuity, and each extracts some sort of profit-rent, however 
small, from the man just below, the actual cultivator having in 
the end to support all. If ever this volume is republished, a 
short, clear chapter should be added upon this point ; but mean- 
while, all who are discussing schemes for Ireland should ponder 
this one, the most radical yet proposed, except that of the 
Statist, which is the complete purchase of Ireland by the State, 


‘s eight deep, each of whom holds in 


with resale to tenants. 


LECTURES ON ART 
THERE are some bool 
pictures, which miss their mark in a manner which is at first 
With all the qualities that 
cess,” these works fail utterly to command it ;” and it must be 





as there are some sculptures and some 





incomprehensible. * deserve suc- 


remembered that we here speak not of the suecess estimated by 


popular favour, but that of the rar more certain kind which is 


recognised in the merit the work by the few who are capable 


7 ’ 
would be incom- 


‘lating it. These failures 


life supplies 


and desirous 0 





prehensible, were it not that our every- lay us with 


aw parallel to them. Who has not known one at least of those 


q 1 1 “41 : » 2 << 
unfortunate peopue Ww , with every desire to say the right 


thing, and possessel « ‘ry educational and social advantage 


to enable them to discover what the right thing is, yet con- 
: pe eee 5 ae eet ar rae, Ca PEE 
sistently manage t min their hearers’ feelings, to arouse 
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every pettiness cf anger or vanity, to irritate when they would 











soothe, depress wh { would encout ie, and mock when they 
would console! If ? | h n, 4 rd. : 
meaning, but oh! how ve us people; and has it not been tl 
least annoying pat sir character that they have been kind 
and careful husbands, dutiful sons, loving and obedient 
daughters ? Blamele-s as they are in every relation of life, w 
strugele to make their good qualities de Is, We repeat con- 
stantly to ourselves that they are good and kind, and after 


we take eve 





‘om them presence, and 


avoiding their 


Such, we say, is 
+4 


which, being written with adequa 


pauls and strong sense ol 


reason to beileve, 


duty, by authors who, as we have every 
are devoted to their subjects, and who are supposed to 


be fully acquaintel with them, y 














passing gratitule for t! muds their earnest- 
ness, which seein, some] to say the wrong 
thing in the wrong manner the humour is mo 

dreary than another's patho knowlege less in ‘ 
than another's ignorat books, the most al 
example is now before us.‘ of the late Mi y 
Weekes, R.A., Pr ssor ¢ the Royal Academy, 
are those delivered to tl] hat institution durn 





the Professor's term » and touch, in name at least, upon 
» be considered in the practice o! 


all the most important points t | 
Jouuty,” “Taste,” “Style,” “ Ideal- 





sculpture. Cor )position,”’ * ] i ; 
ism and Realism,” ** Colour in Sculpture,” * Edueation,” * Por- 


traiture,” such are a! if the titles of the more prominent essays: 
We are a little doubtful 
illustrative of our anthor’s excellencies and defects ; but let us 
as that is, after all, the creat test, 


. ° ) 
ich a sculptor must be judged. 


to which of these essays is best 


choose the one on ‘ ss 
by his ideas upon w 
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notion of what beauty is, or Is not, from 
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for this republication of his lecture. If, on the o 
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fails to make this great quality of Art any clearer to his readers ; 
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* Lectures on Art. By Henry Weeke Tondon : Bickers and Son 
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natural and easy death which is the fate of most professional 
lectures. 

To begin with, our author modestly tells his hearers that 
is not certain that he shall “be able to lay before them : 
theory that shall be altogether unexceptionable. Many objec- 
tions can be raised against it—objections that may ‘at first 





appear insurmountable, but which, I fancy, when viewed in a 


} 





broader light, will be found to be mere sophistry, the quibblings 
of a narrow-minded arguer who looks at things through th 
shadow of his own personal prejudices.” 

Then, after glancing at the Greek notion that physical 


beauty was indicative of moral excellence, we have, onthe fifth 
page of the essay, the candid question put and answered,— 
“What is Beauty ? ] 


our author endeavours to establish the above concl 


Beauty is utility 2°’ The meth 





follows :—He takes a man as illustration, and then tells us “¢ 

examine him from head to foot, and we shall find the two, 

Beauty and Utility, running hand in hand all through. His 

head is on high, above that of all other creatures, so that he m 

look out straight forward on the world; his features are com- 
] 








pact, contained within the smallest possible co iss, that 1 
may be liable to injury. His eyes, deeply set under hi 


to protect them from the light, and that they, again, n 
exposed as little as possible to danger ; his nose, for th > sam 





Greek statues, it is perpendicular, 








and so less exposed to injury,” &e., throughout the 
But surely, matter, this argument con- 
demns itself. If beauty and utility are one, surely a man w 

iful if he had eyes in the back of his head as 


not to mention other 





be more he mtiful 





1 
well as the front, or 





back-bone, 
when it is least exposed to injury, we must all confess 
inferiority in loveliness to our hairy ancestor, the orang-outan 


) : i. 4 1) 4 
who, practically, has no nose at all; anu even 1b 1e mat 











the organs of the body in a heal 
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has stood writhing in eternal agony and perfect beauty 
for hundreds of years, and the “Venus” of Milo, with 
no "rms or feet, and a body chipped by bullets and pick- 
axes, still moves us beyond all the completed statues with 
perfect organs of all time. Indeed, upon this theory our author 
condemns himself, by his art, no less than his words,—for look 
at his ideal statue of Cleopatra, a photograph of which is in 
this work, and the disposition of the drapery therein. What- 
ever it be intended for, it is not for utility, for not only does it 
| leave half the body bare, but is so disposed that at the least 
movement it would all tumble off. 
| Mr. Weekes goes on for several pages, but, as may be 
H imagined, gets no farther than a restatement, in other words, 
} of the theory we have been discussing. Is it necessary for us to 
| show wherein his great error lay ? It was evidently that he was 
-onfounding in his own mind the beauty of propriety of ges- 
nd fitness of form with the wholly different matter of 
| grace or loveliness, or, as he calls it, beauty. A man may be 
perfectly built for running, and yet not bea runner ; and in the 
same way, the propriety of gesture and fitness of ra may be 
all there, and fail to give the total impression which we call 
beauty. <As far as utility goes, Mr. Frith’s ‘Tenby Shrimp- 
women’? are more perfect than Fred Walker’s “ Peasant 
| Girls; ”’ but will any one say that they are more beautiful ? 
It is quite true that in a statue the power of effecting the 
given purpose and the healthy development of the body goes a 
cood way towards producing beauty, but it does not go far 
nough; a certain amount of ideal feeling, of passion, and of 
thought,—all seem to be required in a great statue, though how 
these manage to pass into the lifeless marble from the sculptor’s 
hands is a great mystery. Great sculpture, like great painting, 
st always have its chiefest merit uncatalogued and un- 
atslonnphin: it must always be that which Emerson hints at, 
when he says of the ancient sculptor and architect,— 


——————= a 


i} ture a 


The passive master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned. 


Himself from God he could not free ; 

He builded better than he knew :; 

The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 
| It is just the want of this which aoemeaeah this work; it says 
» wrong thing in the wrong place, because the author was the 


wrong man in the w rong p lace. Are spe etable, praiseworthy, con- 


scientious, hard-working, good man is this,- 


S95 


yet he was nothing 
less than he was an artist, and so his lectures lack that one first 
equisite of good lectures,—that is, interest. On every page we 
lo justice to the hard work and good intentions of the author, 
and yet on every page he bores us steadily and continuously. 
Ii a sculptor could have been made by steady work under such 
1 master as Chantrey, no doubt Weekes would have accomplished 
be hoped for, and as a 
praise which can be truly 
is that damning one,— 
same word may be applied to this series 


it; but such an effect could hardly 
iatter of fact, the highest word 
given to our author's artistic 

if “respectable.” The 
f lectures, which we must consider it to have 
to republish in a collected form. 


work 
been a mistake 
WHAT GIRLS CAN DO.* 


said Mrs. Somerville’s formidable Aunt Janet to 
the future translatress of Laplace, 


‘IT wWonprER,” 
Lady Fairfax, the mother of 
‘T wonder you let Mary waste her time in reading. She never 
e than if she were aman!” The notion that 
* but that a girl who 
or hideous sereen is making 


shews (sews) mor 


» girl who reads is “wasting her time, 


rks the most useless “ sampler” 
the proper and natural employment of the morning hours of 
those having’ lasted 
for several generations, may now, perhaps, be considered worn 
t. We have seen almost the last of the Aunt Janets, and the 


mancipation of woman from the thraldom of the seam and the 


life’s brief day, is one ideas which, 


bright eyes have grown dim, such rosy 
theeks have faded, such playful spirits have sunk to dullness, 
The art-needlework of the prese nt day, 

whether we estimate it very highly yué art, or 
omparison of the old drudgery, as a walk in the fields is to un 
our at the t "The sewing-machine, though itself liable 
1 over-use, has been one of the greatest benefactions 
ver made to womankind. Yet, when the deliverance from the 
less, unhealthful 

mbs nor brain, 


sampler, over which such 
is tolerably complete. 
otherwise, is, in 
readmill. 


to abuse and 


viggling, Which gave exercise neither to 


li has been achieved, there remains a sufficiently 
By Phillis Prowne 
r, and Gal)pin. 


* What Gir sCan Do. A Look for Mothers and Daughters. 
“A Year's Cookery.’ 


Author of London: Cassell, Petts 








difficult problem to be eekilud: ey the mothers of young girls, 
Outside of actual education, and making full allowance of time 
for vigorous out-door exercise, there is still a large margin 
of time and energy at the disposal of the young feminine 
creature who does sar intend to spend at Girton or Newnham, 
at Somerville or Lady Margaret’s Hall, those years of youthful 
prime which may oa intervene between the departure 
of the governess and the arrival of the husband in posse, 
When this latter event takes place, efforts to find engrossing 
employment may le safely relinquished by the fond parent, 
seeing that very little good will probably come of them. 


) 


9 


The lady who writes under the name of “ Phillis Browne 
has attempted, in the volume before us, to provide a thousand 
answers to the question, “ What can girls do?” Even if fifty 
or five hundred of her replies be inapplicable to the particular 
cirl for whom one of our readers are interested, it is almost 
impossible that the remainder will not be useful, as suggesting 
work, and giving intelligent instructions how to set about doing 
it. Nor is it only to girls of one class that Phillis Browne has 
stretched out a helping hand. ‘The daughter of wealthy 
parents, who can spend her long leisure hours in illuminating 
and gardening, in drawing in water-colours, in painting on 
china, keeping poultry, bathing and swimming, or in performing 
that true ~<lecorating her home or church with 
Howers, will find many serviceable and some novel hints for all 
these pursuits; while the girl of narrow fortune, who must put 
her hand to household work—to bed-making, and dusting, and 
cooking, making her own dresses, teaching her little brothers 
and sisters, and nursing anybody who happens to be sick in 
the house—will equally learn from these pages much which 
mother will fail to teach. Again, 
department of this solid volume de- 

voted to all kinds of charitable work, -clothing and food for 
the poor, teaching in Sunday-schools, 
eréches, and so on; and at the end of this section there is 
a short account of the working of charitable societies, and the 
duties of a president, secretary, and treasurer, which, though 
as it goes, might well have been longer. ‘T'o 
into the working of that machinery 


vork of Eve, 


even an experienced 


Se is a large 


nursing in villages, 


very good so far 
initiate 
which English experience has by degrees elaborated for carrying 


young women 
on business through committees and their officers is, of itself, 
an education in one of the most important arts of life,—that 
of working harmoniously with others for public objects. Finally, 
besides all these instructions, Phillis Browne has added a chapter 
whieh 
young women, by affording them information concerning paid 
employment of all kinds, and the mode of obtaining it as 
teachers, lady doctors, clerks, nurses, literary women, and pro- 


cannot tail to be exceedingly valuable to numberless 


fessional artists. Last of all, our authoress suggests, what we 
have long held to be a most desirable employment for ladies of 
limited means residing in the country and possessing a small 
garden, namely, la petite culture,—a regular effort to make 
poultry-keeping, bee-keeping, butter and cheese-making, flower, 
fruit, and vegetable gardening on a small scale, pay as a com- 
mercial undertaking. We rejoice to learn from Phillis 
that a Ladies’ Association has been formed for the promotion 
of minor food productions by women; the Honorary Secretary 
heing Miss Thorn, Southover Grange, 
taneously with the publication of this book, we understand 
a species of club for both ladies and gentlemen has been 
organised, for the sale in London at some central dépdt, of such 
amateur produce, without the intervention of the trade. This 
latter plan, if successtul, will obviate the only real difficulty, as 
signalised by our authoress; namely, the disposal of their pro- 
duce by the young lady gardeners and poultry-keepers, whose 
sale at present is either limited to the orders they can obtain 
or made nearly unremunerative by the low 


Browne 


Lewes. Also, simul- 


from private friends, 
prices offered by regular tradesmen. 

Thus, then, as an exceedingly useful, and, so far as we can 
judge, reliable manual of information, we heartily 
mend What Girls Cun Do to both the mothers and daughters 
is addressed. But emphatically — still 
the reading of the book by girls, because it 
is so partes healthy in its tone, so rational the views 
it upholds of the proper duties of young women. Phillis 
Browne is — an “ Aunt Janet,” nor yet one of those short- 
e who woul 1 wish girls to “ neglect an infant for a 
throw household duties aside for the 
more worthy of 


coMml- 


to pices it more 


we would advise 


sighte: l peop] 
quadratic equation,” or 
sake of anything they might please to consider 


their dignity. She speaks always as one persuaded that women 


= 
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who do not show ability and devotion enough to perform tho- 
roughly well their nearest and natural duties, are very little 
likely to do better the larger and farther-off duties to which 
they aspire; and that having rolled their one talent in a napkin, 


they ought not to be entrusted with ten. We began by speaking | 


of needlework, and we cannot close this notice of a really valu- 
able book better than by quoting the author's thoroughly sensi- 
ble remarks on that subject : 

“Let us put things in their right place. Needlework is most 
powerful in helping to keep things going in a house, and a girl who 
is able touse it may step in to repair the rents incidental to every 
day’s wear-and-tear, and turn away much annoyance and temper 
they would otherwise provoke. But it is as unreasonable to maintain 
the doctrine that sewing and cooking will serve to fill a girl’s life, as 
it would be (to use the words of Currer Bell) to expect that the 
fathers have no faculties but for eating what their daughters cook, 
or for wearing what they sew.” 

THE LEADEN CASKET.* 
Wuen we find the nephew of a village butcher turning out a 
highly-polished and gentlemanlike artist-hero, we feel that the 
title of this book is justified, since art, culture, romance, and 
heroism are not, as a rule, associated in people’s minds with 
the prosaic trade of slaughtering oxen. At the same time, we 
rather doubt the wisdom of taking a man with such plebeian re- 
lations for the hero of a novel whose heroine belongs to the 
upper classes, because it is likely that many readers will regard 
the inequality of social position as a jarring element in the story, 
however much it may be kept in the background throughout. 
We also object to the picture of the heroine in her childhood; 
her nature seems to us as unlike that of a real child as a street 


showman’s puppet moved jerkily by strings is unlike living and 
breathing flesh and blood. We can imagine no little girl of eight 
years old moralising as she is supposed to have done when looking 
And it is in- 
consistent to represent her (when ten years old) as making 
childish mistakes about iong words at the beginning of a speech, 
and bringing similar words out all pat at the end, as in the 


at some birds woven into a chintz bed-curtain. 


following extract :— 

“ And when they say to you, as I am afraid they will some day, 
Willie—for you see, unfortunately, my relations are of a superior 
rank to yours— We cavnot suffer our daughter to make this missy- 
liance—your station, young sir, is an insuperiorable bar to any union 
with our house, you are to lay your hand on your heart, and flash 
defiance with your lustrous brown eyes, and say, ‘ Measure not my 
rank by my birth, but have regard to my achievements.’ ”’ 

This sort of incongruity, trifling as it may be, gives an idea of 
careless work, and mars the general effect. Again, it seems 
absurd to represent Sir John Ellerton as sitting down and 
writing a proposal to the young lady with whom he is in love, 
when he is actually ¢éte-a-téte with her at that very moment, 
and might every bit as well have declared himself by word of 
mouth. Nothing short of the very best authority would 
make us believe that any proposal was ever made in this 
fashion, for we think that gentleman who could not 
screw up his courage to the point of asking the momentous 
question audibly, when face to face with the lady, would 
have been most unlikely to choose that opportunity for 


a 


committing the question to paper. He would have been far | 


too much flustered to be able to perform so nervous a task 
whilst she was watching him. We have to complain, also, of 
that surprisingly accurate insight into feelings, intentions, and 
past histories which fictitious characters are too often able to 
acquire by glancing into the faces of other people; in real life, 
this perspicacity does not exist, and therefore it makes a book 
seem unnatural. When we find, for instance, that merely 
because a lady happens—not unnaturally—to look concerned at 
hearing of her brother-in-law’s illness, his wife thereupon 


immediate iscovers that the lady must have been his} 
1 liately d that the lady t have been 1 


first love, and engaged to him some twenty or 
years before, we do not know whether to marvel most at the 
extraordinary expressiveness of the face that could reveal so 
much, or at the sagacity that could interpret it so well. 

But notwithstanding the faults of the Leaden Casket—which 
are not few—it is very amusing, and would have been even 
more so had a good deal of the conversation been left out, so 
as to curtail it from three volumes to two. A pre-Raphaelite 
party given by two young poets is admirably described. We 
are told how every lady, on her arrival, received a heavy-headed 
flower to hold; how the floor was strewn thickly with rose-leaves, 


* The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. London: Chatto and Windus, 


more | 


| ‘ 
| carnations, and pinks ; how the gentlemen were allowed no seats, 
| except cushions on the ground; and how, furthermore,— 


“Most of these fair guests were clad in soft white or faint blue or 
amber dresses, freakishly made ; tight where otber people would have 
had them loose, or loose where it might have seemed more con- 
venient to have them tight. They fell in pretty folds, and looked 
creamy and delicate, and not extravagant in the quantity of material 
used. None of these ladies sat very upright; all lounged and lolled 
a little; some stooped forward, like the water-lilies in their own 
hands when stalk and stem began to grow limp. Some arranged 
themselves in wistful and sentimental-looking curves, which reminded 
that is to say, would have reminded any one who did not enter into 
the feeling of the assembly—of the letter S.”’ 

Then, too, there is not a bad sketch of stall-holding at a 
fashionable bazaar. The till was a tall china jar, which had 
got cracked on its way to the scene of action. This jar had the 
advantage of being so narrow-necked that no band could be 
introduced to get out change for the bank-notes and coins 
that were dropped in, and it had to be broken to pieces with a 
walking-stick at the end of the day, when the gains were to be 


counted up. The holder of the stall was a reigning beauty, 
Mrs. Bertie Warrington, who, having got ten other beauties to 
dress alike and help her, then set vigorously to work to sell, 
with the ambition of clearing off all her own things in time to be 
able to go and help some less fortunate lady, so that she might 
have the delight of hearing it said that two stalls owed their 
In 
this, some of the leading characteristics of fancy fairs seem to 
be happily touched off. 


made the intending sellers forget all about the necessity of 





success to Mrs. Bertie Warrington and her fair assistants. 
There is the amateurishness which 


providing themselves with a receptacle for money ; and there, 
too, are the rapacity, extortionateness, recklessness, love of 
display, and readiness to work for a petty motive, which are 
satires upon human 
nature,’ to quote the expression which we recently heard one 


inseparably mixed up with all bazaars, or “ 


of our elected legislators apply to them. 
Finally, we have a word'to say on the subject of the milliner, 
Madame Filoselle,- 


“A lady who, as it was well known—though such things are not 
spoken of—was in the habit of taking six young ladies under her 
protection, as it were, and clothing them entirely, from their first 
entrance into society until their marriage. This she always did 
with the utmost liberality and secresy, but, of course, under certain 
conditions. The first was that the young lady herself was so beautiful 
and attractive in every way, that it was absolutely certain that she 
would be sought in marriage by men of rank and wealth, if only she 
was enabled by Madame Filoselle’s assistance to appear to advantage 
in the society which they frequented. Then, too, she was to make 
this good marriage within a reasonable time. Thirdly, Madame 
Filoselle’s bill—which would naturally be much larger because of her 
having to wait for the moncy, and because the transaction involved 
some risk—-was to be paid by the bride soon after she had secured 
her rich husband ; after which, common gratitude would demand that 
she should continue to order all her dresses from the arbiter of hex 
fate,—Madame Filoselle.”’ 
of 
all means, put her into print, and make her known as 
as to the debts 
which may be expected to form part of the trousseaux of 
exceptionally beautiful and But if 
Madame Filoselle be a pure invention, we think she would 
have been better left out altogether, for the simple reason that 


h 








If the original the character really exists, then by 


far as possible, and open men’s eyes 


well-dressed brides. 


figures on the canvas without her, and 
A novelist 


there are quite enoug 
that she really is of no particular use to the story. 
should strive to get rid of all needless matter,—characters and 
conversations not needed for the development of the story, and 
such-like superfluities,—even as a man in training for an athletic 
At 


least every novelist of an aspiring turn of mind should do so, 


competition strives to get rid of every ounce of spare flesh. 


since there is obviously a vast difference between the condition 
requisite for the racer who is to win renown by outstripping 
other competitors, and that of the easy-going hack destined 
solely to take out old Mrs. Grundy at a gentle jog-trot for her 
| daily airing in the Park. 
A SPOILED STORY OF THE ZULU WAR.* 
Ir does not need the existence of disturbance and the possibility 
of disaster in South Africa, to make a story of the Zulu cam- 
paign full of interest to English readers. The tragedy at 
Isandwlana, the death of the heir of the Bonapartes, and the 
hunting for Cetewayo, form pages of our national history that 
A connected narrative of the 


will not easily be forgotten. 





invasion of Zululand, and the policy of Sir Bartle Frere, 
* The Story of the Zulu Campaign. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1880. 
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ought to be rich in instructive, as well as moving in- 
cidents. The book under review hardly pretends to deal 
with more than the military aspect of the question. 


ing the name on its title-page of one of the bravest of the 


Boar- 


many brave officers who lost their lives in this unfortunate 
expedition, Captain Wyatt-Edgell, the report from his pen, if 
it could be traced, ought to be a guarantee for the substantial 
accuracy of its details. Captain Wyatt-ldgell, however, who 
was killed at Ulundi, under Lord Chelmsford, and who only 
arrived in South Africa with the reinforcements in April, 
cannot have been personally acquainted either with the first 
half of the war or with Sir Garnet Wolseley’s plan of operations, 
and had of course disappeared from the scene previous to the 
final stages of the pursuit of the Zulu king. This is not the 
only indication that a very great deal of the book is made up 
from the accounts of newspaper correspondents and other writers 
with which the public is already more or less familiar. With 
regard to a special feature of this story of the Zulu campaign, 
the description of the circumstances of the death of Prince 
Louis Napoleon, it cannot but be regretted, from the point of 
view of impartial testimony, that the responsible author has 
dedicated his narrative to the bereaved mother of the luckless 
prince. ‘The very terms of the dedication, however applicable 
in themselves, will be apt to be interpreted as decisive proof 
that a decided bias has inspired at least a portion of this 
work. We are told that “this record of the Zulu war 
is, by gracious permission, humbly dedicated to her Imperial 
Majesty the Empress Eugénie, as a poor tribute and offering. 
In memorian. Worthy of the race of Guzman, and of the 
soldier of Lodi and Arcola, while recalling memories of him 
who gave to the gods of the Tiber the gift most precious to 
Rome,—Human Valour,—Prince Louis Napoleon’s name will 
live in the hearts of all his English comrades as a type of pure 
chivalry, of natural generosity, and as a rainbow of hope over 
two great Western Powers for centuries at war, but now allied 
in friendship.”” This specimen of the critical faculty and 
literary refinement of the 
itself. 
the stricken Empress, and hearty grief for the poor boy who 
died, no doubt bravely, in a quarrel with which he had properly 
nothing whatever to do. But from this rational sentiment to 
the heights of sentimentality and the depths of bathos which 
are reached in the foregoing lines, there is a portentous dis- 
tance. It becomes almost impossible for any reader of such a 
dedication to follow the narrative of that dedication’s author 
with much confidence in either his judgment or his taste. 

The true title of this book, we take it, should be “ Notes of 
the Zulu Campaign,” by Captain Wyatt-Edgell, edited, revised, 
and supplemented by Major Ashe. Major Ashe took no part 
in the war, and was not present in South Africa. As he himself 
states, in a singularly injudicious preface, “In the unvexed 
silence of the student’s cell—that is, in London chambers—I 
could only watch the progress of the campaign.” In fact, any 
claim which this book may possess as an original contribution 
to the subject, appears to be exclusively confined to such 
portions of it as are based upon the letters which Captain 
Wyatt-Edgell is stated to have sent to Major Ashe, in 
order, “as far as time and opportunity permitted,’ to 
keep the latter aw courant with the march of events. The 
number and extent of the contributions are not eiven, 
though it is probable that a reader would prefer the evidence of 
an eye-witness to the embellishments of a writer in London 
chambers, and would consider the simple publication of the 
gallant Wyatt-Edgell’s notes more valuable than the whole 
of Major Ashe’s amplifications. Through the whole of this book 
of four hundred pages, there is not a reference to the authority 
of Wyatt-Edgell, or anybody else worth mentioning. here 
are only two notes, one being a summary statement of Cete- 
wayo’s captivity at Cape Town and of Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley’s settlement of Zululand, and the other giving the narra- 
tive of Cetewayo’s wanderings after Ulundi, alleged to be 
taken from his own lips, and which, we believe, has been pub- 
lished long ago in the public Press. 


surviving author speaks for 


There was, we are sure, universal sympathy with 


In fact, there is no 
reason why Zhe Story of the Zulu Cainpaign might not be 
at least equally well written by any London journalist who 
chose to take down a file of the Standard or the Daily 
Telegraph, and to throw into connected form the mail in- 


telligence from the seat of war. In one point of view, a good 


many journalists, it is to be hoped, could easily improve 
upon the spirit, as well as the style, of the present author. 
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Whatever may be Major Ashe’s ersonal acquaintance 





with the events ibe, there can be no 
ardour of his Jingo zeal. Sir 
“one of England's greatest, 
wisest, and most humane administrators.” 





doubt of the 
Bartle Frere is, according to him, 
The invasion of 
Zululand is said to have occurred under that great and timee 


honoured law of self-defence, which sometimes compels a 
State, like an individual, to resort to arms, and “ the appeal 


to battle, when all peaceful means of arrangement have 
been vainly tried, becomes occasionally unavoidable.” The 
clumsiness, as well as the inaccuracy of this plea, is shown 
by the author himself, who has to admit that, “ with 
“great tact,” Sir T. Shepstone kept the peace with the Zulus 
‘until the Gaika and Galika war was over, when Lord Chelms- 
ford and his forces were free, and it became possible to support 
Sir Bartle | 


‘ment only just so long as he had not an army at his 





7 7 4 ° 
words by action. 





rere, in fact, tried peaceful modes 






oi arrang 
hand, to enforce the policy of violence on which his heart had 
been always bent. It is needless to say that Major Ashe has 
nothing but the most profound contempt for “the Peace Society 
and the acolytes who trim the lamps for Mr. John Bright.” 
There is apparently, indeed, but one other class of persons 
of whom he thinks almost as little as of politicians who oppose 
the Zulu war, and these are “those amateur mentors who tell 
us how battles ought or ought not to be won, and who, from the 
calm solitudes of Fleet Street, would make or mar a military 
reputation.” Considering that Major Ashe undertakes to tell 
us how battles ought or ought not to be won from the calm 
solitudes of the Temple, which we believe is not very distant 
from Fleet Street, the indignation which he expends on the 
ignorant criticism of men at least as well placed as himself forthe 
appreciation of facts becomes slightly ridiculous. Told by such 
an author in such a spirit and from such materials, this story of 
the Zulu campaign is judged on its own merits. It may have 
a certain utility. It is not cumbrous from its length. It gives 
a certain description, though too often in the most bombastic 
style, of all the leading events of the war. It tells as much as 
most people know already of the origin of the Zulus, the military 
reforms of Chaka, the struggles with the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal, the reign of Cetewayo, and the invasion of the English, 
all coloured, as we have seen, by the set admiration for 
the policy of Sir Bartle Frere, and the set resolution 
to accept Sir Bartle Frere’s account of the native race he 
was preparing to slaughter and despoil. There is a narrative 
of Isandwlana with nothing particular to distinguish it. The 
siege and the relief of Ekowe are told, without anything new 
being said upon the subject. The disastrous attack of the 
Slobani and the successful defence of Kambula, the victories of 
Gingilhovo and Ulundi, are described in general terms, as they 
have been a hundred times described. Granting that there 
is still, as we are aware, a lively interest in the history of 
events so near and so striking, and granting also that 
society who like to read 
books imbued with the spirit of Major Ashe’s production, 
we can see no harm in the 
the Zulu campaign. 
it is clear that the policy of Sir Bartle Frere and the invasion 
of Lord Chelmsford could only have appeared to the Zulus to 
be inspired by the most ordinary motives of conquest and 
cupidity. The invading columns fired at random at any Zulus 
who happened to be within range, and captured and confiscated 
any herds of cattle which happened to be in the vicinity, pre- 


there are circles or sections of 


publication of this story of 
ven in the narrative of Major Ashe, 





cisely as a Boer commando or a tribe of Swazi savages would 
kill Zulu men and steal Zulu cattle in the course of a Boer or 
Swazi invasion of the Zulu country. Major Ashe also gives with 
great fairness, and apparent unconsciousness of the meaning of 
what he is describing, the account of the burning of native 
villages, which, to the disgrace of civilisation, too often accom- 
panied the march of the British regiments. Neither does 
Major Ashe conceal the fact that Zulus feel very much as Eng- 
lishmen would feel over the ruin of their homes and the destruc- 
tion of their property. 
“were left in flames behind the retiring troops, who, as the 
crackling and flashing approached the bush where the hills met 
the plain, could see forms of black warriors shouting -and 
gesticulating from out of the dust and smoke, wild with im- 
potent rage at the loss of their kraal and cattle.” We can say 
very little more for this production. It is to be regretted that 
Major Ashe has been unable to turn his important subject to 
any nobler profit. 


“Two villages,” he says, in one place, 
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And see my face 


a hundred feet below 
In the dark wate a 














On earth, one could not > much at a hundred feet. 

Wrecked Lives; or, Men Who Have Failed. First and Second Series { Lady’s Tour in Corsi By Gertrude Forde. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 
By W. Davenport Adams. (S.P.C.K.)—Mr. Adams does not ( Miss Forde and her companions “did” Corsica very thoroughly, 
bis purpose quite clear by his preface, in which he distinguishes be- WW every t was to be seen, and put themselves in a position 
tween success as it is judged by a Christian and by a worldly stan- | to jud of the comfort or discomfort,—not, indeed, of every inn in 
dard. In harmony with the sentiments which he there express ee l, but of all that any one is likely to think of visiting. 
sentiments which we have no wish to controvert, he might have chos« Regarded as a mere itinerary or enide, the book would have its value, 
for the subjects of his biographies lives which have had at least It is more. It is a pleasant story of travel, prolonged, perhaps, 
appes se of prosperity. As it is, his title is appropriate enough to | beyond what was needful, but seldom failing to entertain. Miss 
most of his themes. Kosciusko scems to have been added as an | Forde made a closer acquaintance with the Corsican people than 
after-thought, and Mr. Adams, so to speak, apologises for in- | travellers commonly care or, indeed, are able to make ; and this closer 
cluding him in his series. Dean Swift’s life, again, whatever | , ‘quaintance ended, we are glad to find, in more liking. In fact, 


the disappointments and sorrows which befell him, can hardly be 


29 


spoken of as ‘‘ wrecked. famous 
of 


justly beloved by the nation among 


A Church dignitary, one of the 


littérateurs his 





ying at the age of seventy-cight, and 


whom he lived, can hardly 
There 
criticise the use of references to Heinrich Heine and Robert Bu 
Poe, 


and Chatterton are, beyond question, legitimate subjects. 


have such an epithet applied to him. ure those who would 


erie 
rns, 
pavave, 


About 


rved, Wolsey 


and, from another point of view, to Robespierre. 





Haydon, who certainly had as much reputation as he des 


“ Velices 


and Rienzi, who could anyhow have said of themselves, 


fuimus !”’ opinions may differ. As to the execution of the Lives, little 


need be said. It is not evident what is Mr. Adams’s own. In the 


life of Swift, for instance, he has borrowed no little from Mr. 
Forster. His own judgment of the man does not seem fair. 
“Tt cannot be said that he has written a line by which a man 
can be made better and purer; he has contributed nothing to the 
world’s treasures of love, wisdom, and justice.’ <A satirist always 
appears at a disadvantage, but surely when his satire is just—and 


some of Swift’s satire was eminently just—he may fairly claim to be 

















reckoned with those writers who have been directly didactic. It is a 
pity that we do not gct the fine epitaph correctly given. “ Imitaris 
si potius”’ stands for “ imitare si potens,” and “ Dii for “ die.’ 

Riquet of the Tuvft, a Love Drama. (Macmillau.)—A very graceful 
little poem, in which a familiar story, with the moral that love make 
beautiful that to which it eiven, told in melodious verse ; some 
times, indeed, wanting in simplicity, but never common-place or dull. 
We are reminded as we read of Alexander Smith, often reminded 
of his beauties, someti s ol ffectations. Prince Ri juet has w 
in an unshapely form; the Princess Calli has | . but i 











dall and without soul. The wl ier as thie 
hope of his life, gives her, as it in hi ft o 
intelligence, but fails to win back from f t V 







































which is to deliver him from the haunting burden of an unlove 
sanval, the merry poet, who worships his art, but scoffs lov 
until he finds his fate; a boistero hunting Kine, and the tend 
loving Queen, who is somewhat unequally yoked to him; and the fair 
godmother Gentilia, who unwinds at last the tangled skein of the 
Prince’s love, are the other personages of the story, whicl leas 
ingly diversified with its alterations of grave and gay. Llere is a 
specimen or MY. Stopford Brooke Ss painting of scent ry (lor ] an 
open secret that the accomplished author of ‘Prince Riqu is no 
her than he) : 
“T stoo i { 
} 
i 
mo 
low brow and st 1 he 
pple, pansed ; ¢ then tf 
rolden torrent } f " 
und ve bosem mved 
Vv St L the elves to mak 
Here is a fine image : 
** Hope, over all, a dove against storm 
Unwearied see its home 
But here we have Alexander Smith, not in his best style :— 
—e © Clim} 
a ghost, o'er clondy stai i@ m1001 
ig the stars in light: as s! climbs 
Sorrow’s cold moon within 1 ind pour 
Pain on my life.” 
As the scene is laid in fairy-land, we must not be t severe on 
Lanyal’s description of 
**the cavern-well 
O’er whose cvo! shaft it pleasured mc to lean, 





she found them a pleasant people, all, that is to say, but the children, 


The boys, who seem to have practised on the travellers’ fears, appear 
f troublesome class; but 
TI 
s they frequently occupied 


to be peculiarly troublesome members of a 
after thirteen, they are all that is polished and delightful. ie silk» 
worms were found to be troublesome, : 
the best bedrooms, while their health required the exclusion of fresh 
air from any apartment where they might happen to be. Corte, we 


gather from th that place, is generally to be avoided; 

of It 

shows how thoroughly Miss Forde has contrived to put herself into 
peo} t she has learnt to speak with the 

» and contempt of their neighbours. 

Wi Me 


Pattison. 


e account of 





but all detestable places, Sardinia seems to be the worst. 


] } tas 
ie Ie, nat 


sympathy with t 





utmost dislik 


s noirs and Miscellanies Edited by 
(Hodder Stoughton.)—The 
members of the Society of Friends, and natives of 


el 


The Dro 


Samuel Rowles and two 


Wiffens 


Woburn. 


we) 


The elder, who died suddenly in the prime of life, was 











librarian to the Duke of Bedford; and his chief work was a history 
of the Russell family. Another work, on ‘Tasso, was destroyed 
absolutely, it would seem, from what his biographer says, just before 
publication. Jeremiah Iso wrote some very graceful verse, 
which has at least as good a claim to live as much that we commonly 
find in collections I inger brother, Benjamin, devoted the 
ereater part of life to the publication of the works of the Spanish 
Reformers, an almost unt ield, in which his unwearied industry 
enabled him to ike some discoveries of importance. , Benjamin 
also had some poetical power. The two were men of great intelli- 
e and cultur id of wide sympathies, of whose character and 
life it well to have some record. Perhaps it would have been 
better if this had been given in a simpler style. “The Pale 
Me nger, bearing the banner inscribed, ‘ Nune dimittis,’”? is a 
curiously n iloquent periphrasis for death. 
Lise [ ts By the Rev. F. Léopold de Chévancé, 
Translated from the French by R. F. O'Connor. (Burns and Oates.) 
[t is to | ed that Father de Chévancé had told us something 
it the discovery of the manuscript chronicle of Bernard Besse, 
had let know where it was found, and by whom and when. Apart 








u, the book is highly interesting. There is something 
vriting the life of such a man as St. Francis from a 
md-} The necessity of explaining away 

eae eo os ; 
wlogising for utterances which do not suit our ways of 
| the general effect of a book. It does not suit, for 
Protestant notions of individuality and responsibility 
cis saying to a disobedient disciple, “I want not 





dead men, for servants.” But the picture of the man 


is much me triking tl when we see it through a certain conven- 


re t 1wh 
tional haze. The book is not without some sound sense in it. There is 
something in the following ‘To protect the Mendicant Orders is to 
perform an act of justice, and to proscribe them to ruin the people. 


For the day modern governments | shall deprive the poor 


wien they 


of the hope of a better life and the salutary influence of voluntary 
poverty, ther il no longer be any compromise against the spirit of 
revolt which agitat all Europe.” 

The Cvroo Veg: a ry of the Year One. By John Skelton. 
( Long nlans. ) There is little to be said for the story, which is but a 


medium for introducing some very lively and vigorous sketches of 

















charact These, drawn, o would think, from life, but evidently 
idealised with much ti artistic feeling, are deserving of high praise. 
Best of all, perhaps, is Dr. Coldcail, the Established minister, a 
‘Moderate’ of the old school, but of a type to be more frequently 
found on the southern than en the northern side of the Border,— 

manof genuine culture and learning, and of elegant manners, a 
brilli and not too scrupulous talker, never dull, as it is tersely 
put, except whi sin the pulpit, and having but a very loose 
hold indeed of t do of the Westminster Confession. And 
*“ Uncle Ned,’’ boatman, &c., is another capital sketch, one of the 


humble m g and science, who find time amidst the toils 


o rival profound students, of whom Scotland has almost 


en of learnin 
of their lives t 
pol We do not profess to be 


mono 
Scottish dialects, but the Scotch in The Crookit Meg reads like the 


a y- experts in the matter of 


best kind of Doric. 
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ee | eee = Se = Cs eee = Pe Be rac f bated Hunt (W.). The Children of Jerusalem, Cr SVO ceecsssessesseseeeee( Ward & Lock) 3/6 
St. Martin’s Sumin hee By : hirley Smith. 3 vols. (Hurst and Irish Monthly (The), Vol. 1880, 8vo ....... (Simpkin & Co.) 7/6 
Blackett.) —Some novelists, anxious to secure an abundance of ma- | Jenny’s Corners, a Story, 12mo......... gious Tract Society) 1/6 
; ; > ; wane | Kaye (J. W.), The Sepoy War, Index to, Svo ...(W. H. Allen) 10/6 
terial, propose to themselves for a subject the fortunes of a numerous | Kerr (L, H.), The Exiles of Salzburg, i imp. sq ABTS.) 4/6 
family, and what with the love-affairs of some half-dozen daughters, | Leathley (EF. "S.), The Story of Stories, new edition, (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
= ‘ eB Leggett (E.), The Laws of Bills of La: ling, Svo ... «(Stevens & Sons) 21/0 
and the right or wrong-doing of as many sons, are never at a loss for | Lesley (E.), Cecily, er 8x0 ‘ ..(Wesleyan Conference Office) 2/6 
want of incident or sentiment. “Shirley”? Smith extends the dura- Little Pops: a Nursery Romance, cr 8vo (Newman) 26 
z ‘ oe or = ntime nt Shit if ‘ ee i . Lockwood (A.), The Life of, by F. Jewell, 3rd edn., cr Svo (Wes. Con. Office) 2/6 
tion of her plot. The heroine, Catherine Courtenay—for it is she | Longman (F. W.), Frederick the Great. &c., 12mo \.. .(Longman & Co.) 2/6 
4 ari ne oe : i ss “ ee a Lowndes (R.), The Law of Marine Insurance, Svo..... (Stevens & Sons) 106 
who waits for and enjoys at last the “St. Martin’s summer i | Wacsakle de. B), The Law of Exeoutora, Sro. 
























...(Stevens & Sons) 10/6 

introduced to us in her childhood, and bids us farewell when she is | Mangnall (R.), Miscellaneous Questions, new edition, 12mo.........(Longmans) 2/6 
nearer fifty tl fortv We tl I iene 1 with the joys Manning (S. ), Swiss Pictures, new edition, royal 8vo. (B.T.S) 8/0 
i y than forty. e thus become acquainted with the Joys | Manual for Communion (A), I8M0....00.,.ceccceceesceseeee erence oe (Simpkin &Co.) 26 
and sorrows of two generations of lovers; and Catherine, who is the | Mason (P H.), Rabbinic Reading-Book, 8vo Veto ....- (Hall & Sons) 106 
é cate f ‘ Mission Life, 1880, 2 vols. 8vo...... seoessesceeeesse( W. Gardner)—each 36 

most unselfish and disinterested of women, has the satisfaction of | Nautiens on his Hobby-horse, &¢., er 80 ... Lk BOR (Ridgway) 16 
helping the son of her old lover to happiness, before she reaches it os (The), Vol. 1880, 8vo tcettseesteeeeeeseeee(Bemrose) 20 
; Eide Nicoll (W. R.), The Ine: arnate Savionr, “cr 8v0 OES, eee eee srasceacboeeey 6/0 
herself. It cannot be concealed that this is a severe demand | On God's Wonderful Trees, by J. J. J., sq- wves-(Holmess) 1/6 
ee eRe wabitoawers an ee Teen ere ae Panton (J_E.), One Year in his Life, se other Poems, er 8vo (0. Brooks) 50 

upon a reader 8 patience. 1 et the writer will not make it in| pon iamithe. 4.8... alt, Gace) 20 
vain. The interest, if it is never very vivid, does not flag; Potts (R.), Elementary Arithmetic, 8vo Eeocep er teaee (Relfe) 4/6 
F “ Richards (M.), Strength Pe yey te in Weakness, er 8vo | Partridge) 26 

and the succession of young people, good and bad—though abe Works, Vol. 3, by Dyce, new edition, 8vo. so Bale 76 
the writer has not the heart to draw anything very bad— | Ships of the Royal Navy (The), Vol. .(Simpkin & Co) 30/0 
. a8 . Spearman (R. H.), The Law of Highws ys a paca eek see (Sweet) 180 

never ceases to amuse. Dora Roland is a_ peculiarly charm- OmaGle- User te. ); MOI SH LABO, OVOL. ccs cesugscecssenesnicsnasessibsaseanieone (J. Murray) 16,0 


ing character, though, perhaps, with a little less discretion and | Waller (B. C.), Microscopic Anatomy of Interstitial Nephritis (Simpkin & Co.) 4/6 
: ° g" I PS; Wace (Walter E.), Alfred Tennyson, His Life & Works (Macniven & Wallace) 60 
reserve than we should have expected to find; and the character of | Young (R.), Rated Concord: auce, 5th thousand, 4to (Hodder & Stoughton) 360 


Catherine is drawn with much tenderness and grace. The writing of | ————— —— : — 





the story is excellent, bearing all the marks of careful composition, TUR kT S H AS) ake a a S. 
: . . ° * , rie ‘ 7} | ‘Through all my travels, few things astonished 
and neither g@ood-sense nor humour is wanting. Male readers will be P I 4 S S 4) | 5 foes i 8 : 

2 good-sens r a - t aca . 5 sede Be E OK E me more than seeing the beauties of the harem smoking 
particularly pleased by some quiet and effective banter of manly | Narghilés at Stamboul. After smoking; asweet,aro- : 
yeculiarities O | matic lozenge or pastil is used by them, which is said q 
} 5 Cx. & } toimpart an odour of flowers to the breath, I have 


never seen these breath lozenges but once in Europe, 
and that was at PIESSE & LUBIN'S shop in Bond 
Street."—Lady W, Montagu. 


The Railway Diary and Officials’ Directory, 1881. (MeCorquodale 
and Co.)—This is a diary for 1881, containing all the information as L U B I N i V 
to directors and officials of the various Railway Companies which may P Picea ee as 
be requisite to the public, and the usual contents of a good diary as | —_——— : nen 














well. A NEW WORK. 
. , ey i ny — TY 77) PDP NT | Embracing the Industries and Art Objects of the 
Erratum.—In last week’s Spectator, on page 1,666, line 12, “ Tim : A h T E | N ° “whole Eastern World. , 
* Trimble’s’ Little Mother,’ was erroneously printed for ‘Tim Over 700 Original and Fac-simile Ilustrations; 
‘Trumble’s’ Little Mother.” And a Descriptive Catalogue of Useful Presenis, 
rT from Is upwards, 
cara ———= — A R iy - Oblong demy 4to, post free, 1s. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. LIBERTY and CO., 218 Regent Strect. 
—_—_-@—_——_ oats as : a ——— 
Adams (W_ D.), The Treasury of Modern Anecdote, er Svo...(Simpkin & Co.) 36 | ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, eae. 
Bailey (J. B,), England from a Back Window, er Svo ............ (C. Brooks) 50! By Founded 1841. 
Bennett (W. ' ‘|? ime de Maintenon; a Memoir, cr S8yo_ ..,.......(Remington) 106 PatTRON—H.R.H. tine PRINCE of WALES. 
Blunt (R. F. Notes of Confirmation Lectures, Svo_.........(Simpkin & Co.) 1,6 | PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
Browne (J. Ht. i ), The Law of Railway Companies, 8vo......(Stevens & Sons) 32.0} This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient aud Modern Literature, in 
‘Bunyan (J.), The Pilgrim's Progress, new edition, cr 8vo...... ws (R.TS.) 2/6! various Languages. 
Bunyan (J.), The Pilgrim's Progress, by Cheever, 4to............ (Simpkin & Co.) 126 | Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Burton (R. F.), Lusiades, Englished, 2 vols. 12mo_ ..........00 o--seee-..(Quaritch) 12/0 | Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 


Buxton (B. H.), Oliver Gay, er 8vo... stay (Newman) 36 ° yooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application, 
Cobbe (F. P.), Alone to the Alone, Prayers, &c., 3rd ‘ed. “(Williams & Norgate) 5/0 ROBERT HARRISON, Secret: ury and Librarian. © 


Desc pti Geography Readers—Book 3, British Colonies, 12mo...(Marsball) 16 ( — - Segre Rare : = ; - 
=" PRIVATE 'TUTORS.—The Advertiser wishes to place 





Drew (C.), The Lutaniste of St. Jacobis ; a Tale, cr 8vo... leaner Ward) 106 













Dunbar T), Practical Papermaker (The), PRO: sisccsksassacanccksabeicsook: (Spon) 26) his Son (153), @ lad of scientific tastes and training, with a thoroughly 
Encyclopedia of Industrial Arts (The), division 3, royal 8vo. (Spon) 13/6 © eompetent Tutor, where he would receive first-rate teaching in Mathematics aud 
Fowle (t.), Latin Primer Rules, new edition cr 8v0......... +... (Relfe) 26 | physical Science, and instruction in Classics, &c. (in which he is very backward), 
Geikie (C ), English Reformation, cr 8vo ......... “(Par tridge) 7/6 | to enable him to go in for examinations where some knowledge of those subjects 


Holt (A.), Fancy Dresses Described, &z., cr 8vo.. (Wyman & Sons) 26 | js obligatory. Number of other pupils must be between 4and 29. Access toa 


Homilist \ The), Vol. 4, Excelsior Series, 8vo . Ree sseeeplucenee (Simpkin & Co.) 76 good (public or private) chemical and physical —— indispe: sable, Terms, 
Hood (C.), ‘Treatise on Warming. &c., 5th edition, “8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 106° without extras, 100 Guineas a year.—Address, “S. W. W.," care of S, Farmer, 
Houston ture) Fixed as Fate, 3 vols. RE BWG cic. -cnsvcnseneree ‘(Hurst & Blackett) 316  Eeq., 138 Wide ‘marsh Street, Hereford. 








I YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager,) QAINT PAUL’S SCHOOL.— About i le REV. CHARLES STUBBS, 
4 Mr. HENRY IRVING.—‘The CUP. The! kK TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded | M.A., Cambriige, Le Bas Prize Es-ayist, 1868, 
CORSICAN BROTHERS. — Alfred Tennyson's | next Term.—For information, address, CLERK to | hasa VACANCY for PRIVATE PUPIL, Next Term, 
Tragedy, in Two Acts, The CUP, every evening at | Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. | January 29th. Special tuition in History, Literature, 
7.4 Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Irvivg, Mr. Terriss, and Political Economy. Terms, 200 guineas per 
The CORSICAN BROTHERS, at 9.50. Mr. Irving M ASTER, thoroughly competent to | 2unum. References, Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, 








as Louis and Fabien, dei Franchi. Doors open at 7.15. ish Li ‘ Professor Bryee, M.P., Sir John Strachey, Sir Harry 
Box-office (Mr. Hurst) open 10 to 5 daily. Seats cach History, Geography, English Literature, | yerney, Bart. M.P., the Dean of York, Rav, Brooke 
booked by letter or telegram. Morning  per- and C ag Tree i anted, for a Y oung Lav lies Institn- Lambert, and others.—Address, Granborough Vicar- 
formances of the CORSICAN BROTHERS, to-day tion in inburgh. Experience in class-teachin 4n | age, Winslow, Bucks 


(Saturday), and Saturdays, January Sth and 15th, at essential qualitication.—Apply to J. and W. YREPARATORY SCHOO ie 


2.30; doors open at 2. Stage Manager, Mr, H. J. POLLARD, C.A., 137 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Loveday. Activg Manager, Mr. Bram Stoker 
L ADY resi: ling in a “ei ilthy part | In the South-Down Country; two hours from Town, 
ram ,ToMmp 7 aa tie ha ‘ / ’ ‘ i ‘ | -FEREES. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS | f\_ of Eaicburgh, wishes to RECEIVE THREE or | ho Lonp ARCHBI Pe OU TERBURY 
in] WATER-COLOURS,— The FIFTEENTH | FOUR BOYS, between the ages of three and eight The LORD CHANCELLOR ide ; 
WINTER EXUILBITION is NOW OPEN, from ten till years, or GIRLS, between three and twelve, for | mo Brerops cr WINCHESTER and BANGOR 
six. Admission, ls; catalogue, 6d Board and Education. Highest references.—For | + ANG of WRSTMINETED ‘HRIST CHURCH 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. | particulars, apply to Mrs. GILLESPIE DICKSON, 1p | dhe DEANS of WEStaUNSTER and CHT ogee 
| 





1@ HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, RuGsBy, 





Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. Inverleith Row, Edinburgh. a Aik Wei kaise ObnKin 

TPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in | Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A. Castle House 
| WATER-COLOURS. — The WINTER EX- | ILL HILL SCHOOL, | Peterstield, liants. 

HIBITION, including a Loan Collection of W orks by MIDDLESEX, N.W. | - 





the late George Dodgson, is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall | LENT TERM, 1881, will COMMENCE on Tharsday, 1) OVER COLLEGE. 








Mall East. From Ten till Fi January 20th, IS8l, at 6 p.m Applications for qe = 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. admission or information to eo Sidunaiea tothe Head | President—Earl ppt Mineo 4s , 
mT nnn ce ny lM. . h/t ‘ Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D.Lit. A Chap 1 3 another new Bouirding House have 
\TUTTGART.—The ENGLISH sigs Z a " recently heen completed, each boarder will now have 
h COLLEGE,—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, a a sepurt ite bedroom. 
Woolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. NOUNTRY HOME for DELICATE " he ‘ond place for Cocper’s Hill, entries for 
J) BOYS cet. 14 to 18). With Thorough | Woolwi ich, Sandhurst, &e., have been obtained during | 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.—FIVE | 3 fo S tid : ; : the Inst year. 
Ss ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £49, £50, and phere cw se Meese es ae gay ee | Tuition from 13 to 18 guineas; Board, £46 6s. 
£20, Examination in Spring.—Apply to Head Mas ae eer aEaGak disp sition. — Add For particulars, apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
it. 3. HART, Esq., School House, Sedbergh, York- Gy wTHERNE (M.A, Oxon,), Stiford Bridge ates the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the 
shire atunrn a er Honorary Secretary. 


NRAULEIN JUNGST, 1 Tauben = x eS ‘ TAT R 
f; Strasse, Diiss ldorf, takes a Limite “dl — of | YER ES, SOUTH of FRANCE. ( LDRIDG i S BA LM of ¢ OLUMBIA, 
YOUNG LADIES, to finish their Edncation.—For An OXFORD M.A, and BARRISTER.at-LAW | Established Sixty Years. 
particulars, apply to Mrs, J. LE CH, t Holland (married), a successful and experienced Tutor, | Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
Park, London RECEIVES SIX PUPILS, in delicate health, to pre- | prevents Baldness ber = Rasa a sap 

He rae ‘ mane yare for the Universities and other Examinations. | Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 

NHIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Villa most healthily situated near the pine-woods. | Strengthens Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 

_) Founded 1629, on the borders of Epping Forest, | References in England and to the Chaplain and the | and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
offers a sound education on the system of the Modern | resident English Doctor at Hyevres.—Address, W. | forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
Sides of the Pablic Schools.—Apply to Rev, R. D. | HENLEY CHATER, Villa Marie-Anna, Hyvres (Var), | by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, and Ils, 
SWALLOW, M.A., Head Master. | France. 22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c 
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GENTLEMAN, about to revisit | 
Australia, will take charge of persons desirous | 
to travel for health. Highest references.—Address | 
“A.,” care of Messrs. G. Street and Co., 30 Cornhill, 


E.C. | 


RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives 
i as BOARDERS, Gentlemen, Students or other- | 
wise, from India, the Colonies, or the Provinces, who | 
require » HOME while poh ing for a Profe ssional 
or Public Life. Highest references. Terms on appli- 
cation. —39 Ampthill Square, N.W. 

OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The School will REOPEN on 

Thursday, January 20th. Pupils prepared for the 
Junior Oxford Examinations. Fees, from 8 to 4} 
Guineas a Term.—For prospectus and 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


rH ANERLEY HIGH SCHOOL | 

for GIRLS.—Principal, Mrs. A, SONNENSCHEIN, 
assisted by Mr. A. SONNENSCHEIN, and other com- 
petent Teachers. 

LENT TERM begins on Tuesday, Januiry 18th, 
and ends Wednesday, April 13th. New pupils enter ed 
and examined on Monday, January 17th. 

The School consists of Three Sections, viz. : 
tion Class, Juniors, and Seniors, 

The Seniors are commencing courses of study for 
Matriculation at the London University in 1882. 

Prospectus, &c,,on application, Oakhurst, Ancrley, 
London, S.E. 


S': ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 








further 


Transi- 


ST. ANDREWS, N.B 
Under the Direction of a Council. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. Principal Tulloch, D.D. 
HEAD MISTRESS—Miss Lumsden, Certificated Student 
in Honours of Girton College. 
The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of sevenand upwards. The 
Head Mistress and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders. The School and Boarding Houses are in a 
healthy situation, open to the south, with Gymnasium 
and Playground attached. 

The next Term will begin on January 20th. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, to 
be held either at Girton Coilege, or in studying fora 
Degree of the University of London, will be awarded 
on the results of the School Examination in July, 1881. 

For further information. apply to the Hon. Sec., 
Mansefiel i, St. Andrews, N.I 


L YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 

HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 
Bridge, Derbyshire. 

Resident Physicians - 


(W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e. 
(THOS. MACCALL, M.D., &e. 

Numerous Sismeeenmmale have been made (esp: ci- 
ally in the Bathing Cepartment), and additional Bed 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space.—Four prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER, 


WESLEY 


| preparing for the Degree Examinations of 


| the examination of schools. 


COLLEGE, 


QC) UBENS COLLEGE, 
x&¥ 43 and 45 Harley Street, London. 

Incorporated by Koyal Charter, for the Education 
atte and for Granting Certificates of Kuow- 
edge. 

The LENT TERM begins for School and 
College on Monday, January 17th. The Entrance 
Examination for the College begins on January 13th, 
for the Schoo] on January 15th. 

In addition to the ordinary four years’ course in the 
College, a higher course is also in operation for pupils 
London 
University, and in connection with this about Fifteen 
Courses of Lectures are given, as well as the necessary 
tuition. 

The Secretary desires specially to draw attention to 
the School connected with the College, for Girls under 


2 | 14 years of age, 
| 


This is under the direct supervision of the Pro- 
fessors of the College, and is annually reported on by 
Examiners appointed by the Cambridge Syndicate for 
Copies of the reports 
may be had at the Office. The system followed at the 
School is the best preparation for the work of the 
College, and its efficiency is attested by the reports. 

Prospectuses of the Higher Lectures, copies of the 
Calendar, and all necessary information may be 
obtained at the Office, or by addressing the Secretary, 
43 Harley Street, W. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

Miss KNOTT, 19 Queen Anne Street, has ONE or 

TWO VACANCIES for BOARDERS. Limited num- 


| ber. Every home comfort, and the option of certifl- 


cated private Tutor. 
ke ) LADIES (Sisters) beg to 
THANK the numerous kind friends who have 
contributed so generously to the Fund being raised for 
their benefit, The under-mentioned ladies and 
gentlemen, who are acting as refereas and collectors, 
take this opportunity of pointing out that the £1,160 
now subscribed, even when added to the sum which 
may be realised by the sale of the Misses King’s house, 
will, when the expenses of raising and investing it 
have been deducted, yield but a very meagre income. 
Chey rejoice to add that old pupils and personal 
friends of the Misses King have subscribed an in- 
dependent sum to secure rent and taxes, and they 
appeal confidently to the general public for further 
meins to make the annual income a little more ade- 
quate to the requirements of three ladies in infirm 
health. 


JOHN HUTTON, Woodcote, Epsom ; THOMAS 
METHLEY, Seal, Sevenvaks, Treasurers and Co- 
Trustees. 


The Lady Frances Pratt, the Grove, Sevenoaks; 
Sir Antonio Brady, Maryland Point, Forest Gate, 
Stratford, London, E.; the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, 
St. Augustine's, Highbury; the Rev. Henry Robinson, 
St. Paul’s Priory, St. Leonard's-on-Sea; the Rev, W 
Nelson Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London 
N.; Henry John White, Esq., 15 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR ( 


#IRLS 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


SHEFFIELD. 


AFFILIATED TO THE LONDON UNIVERSITY, 1844. 


GOVERNOR AND CHAPLAIN ... 

HEAD MASTER ... ae ons eee 

SECOND MASTER... se « 
And E santo Assiete unt M: Us 


The Object aimed at in this Institution is a sound 


Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S. 

H. M. SHERA, Esq., M.A, LL.D. 

R. SHINDLER, Exq., M.A., (Lond.) 
ters and Professors, 


and comprehensive mental training. The course of 


study is fully adapted to the requirements of the present time,and to the prospective wants of the Pupils, 
who, whether in preparation for the Universities, training for scientific pursuits, or for professional or com- 


mercial life, are provided with the most efficient aids. 
BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, the Mod 

and Instrumental Music, and Drawing are taught by acc 
The Rey. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., has underta 


ern Languages of Europe, Hebrew and Syriac, Vocal 


complished Professors. 


ken the Professorship of Natural Science, and gives 


weekly Lectures and Class instruction in Practical Zoology and Botany, &c. 


Physics and Chemistry are taught by A. H. 
Scholarships are awarded worth £300 a year. 
Prospectuses by application to the GOVERNOR or 


Price Half 


THE MODER 


CONTENTS for No. V., 


1, THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH. 
Carpenter, M.A. 

2. Gracia REDIVIVA. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. 

. FINAL CAUSES. By George Henslow, M.A., F.G.S 

1. THE OBLIGATIONS OF DOCTRINAL SUBSCRIPTION: A 
Discussion. By H. W. Crosskey, F.G.S., Charles 
Voysey, M.A., George Sarson, M,A., &e. 
JOHN MILTON. By Herbert New. 


I. By Prof. J. Estlin 


Published for the Proprietors, by JAME 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE 
10 FLEET STREE 


Allen, E 


sq., F.0.S. 
HEAD MASTER. 


a-Crown. 


N REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1881. 


6. WHAT WOULD THE ATHEISt HAVE? By J. Page 
Hopps 
7. Facts AND FANCIES ABOUT Faust. IL. By H 


Schiitz Wilson. 

S. THe EcLectic USE OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES. 
By J. Allanson Picton, M A. 

9. AN EpILoGuge. By A. Matheson. 

10. NOTES AND Notices. By Joseph Wood, R. 
Crompton Jones, B.A., George St. Clair, &e 


1S CLARKE and CO.., 


London. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
T, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRN 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERI 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDG 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 





E, Lord Chief Justice of Enzlani 


YREDERICK JOHN BI LAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
application to 


Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





—_—_— 


[ ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
= BANK, LIMITED. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of this Bank will be held at 
the HEAD OFFICE, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY 
the 19h day of January next, at One o'clock pre- 
cisely, to declare a Dividend; to elect Three Direc- 
tors, in the place of Sir Penrose Goodchild Julyan, 
K.C.M.S., C.B., Wiliam Hamilton Crake, Esq., and 
Frederick Joseph Edimann, Esq., who retire by 
rotation, but being eligible, offer themselves for re- 
election; and to elect Two Auditors, 

The present Auditors, William Turquand, Esq., of 
the firm of Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, ani Co., and 
Edwin Waterhouse, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse, and Co., being eligible, offer 
themselves for re-election, 

Ist December, 1580. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
on the Ist January next, to prepire for the Dividend, 
and will reopen on the 5th January. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company 
on the 3lst December will be entitled to the Divi- 
dend for the current half-year on the number of 
shares then standing in their respective names. 


MERSEY DOCK ANNUITIES. 





| hae’ MERSEY DOCKS and 

HARBOUR BOARD hereby give notice that 
they are prepared, in accordance with the provisions 
of their Acts of Parliament, to receive applications 
for PERPETUAL ANNUITIES, having the effect of 
Permanent Stock, on the basis of £3 15s per centum 
per annum, 

For particulars, application may be made to the 
TREASURER, Dock Office, Liverpool. 

By order of the Board, 
EDWARD GITTINS, 
Secretary. 
Dock Office, 
Liverpool, December 23rd, 1880. 


QS UN FIRE OFFICE. 
\K) THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 


CROSS, 8.W. OXFORD STREET, (Corner 
of Vere Street, W.) 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 

Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum Insured in 1879, £262,492,461, 

FRANCIS B RELTON, Secretary. 


P HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in al! parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


VAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .,.........ccccceccorecsee £3,043, 542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuary and Secretary. 
OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

MopERATE PreMIvUmMS. 
ALLOWED TO ggg OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDIN 
A fixed sum in case of Death by a ident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injur Fe 
ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABL ISHED “S 
PIRKBECKE AN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, yeetil Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according tu the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pemphilet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 3lst, 1880. 


iF OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This cooling 
Medicine has the happiest effect when the 
blood is overheated anda a tendency to inflammatory 
5 tion is set up in the system ; one Pill taken sbortly 
fore dint 1er does away with the indigestion, fullness, 
oa latulency—indications of a weak stomach or 
denelated liver. A few Pills tiken at bed-time act as 
alteratives and sperients; they not only relieve tha 
bowels, but regulate every organ connected with 
them, overcome all acrid humours, and encourage a 
free supply of all the secretions essential to our well- 
being. Holloway’s Pills thoroughly cleanse and per- 
fectly regulate the circulation, and beget a feeling of 
comfort in hot climates and bigh temperatures, which 
is most desirable for preservation of healt 
REM a7 ABLE, VERY REMARKABLI 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
I AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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iF. VERPOOL anp 
AND 
GLOBR 
LIFE E INSURANCE 


G RANT’S MORELLA 
J BRANDY 
Wave you ever tasted it? 
The most delicious liqueur in the 
Nice with hot water, or aérated w: 


RANTI’S MORELLA 


LONDON | 


FIRE COMPANY. 


and 


















The F the C ay sxeeed £5,800,009. BRANDY. 
me for 1879 execeded £1,500,000. a ed at all Refreshment Pars, 
nitud f eae pany’s Bi siness enable wn Re stanrants, Inns, and Hotels 
t Ins ices on the most favourable terms. | And ofall Wine Merchants, 
J hed 183 Tw 8 \ ’ 
otal Claime P 16,052.36 | (RA NI’S  M¢ ANDY 
rae eer seating Sovins 1 am BRANDY. 
(Table B), the eee ast ae The most wholesome of all stimule 
in es in | A valuable tonic. 
‘ ed | See Medical Testimonials. 
ann..-| (RANTS MORELLA 
r ead intl t liability of SRANDY. 
| Is wee 1ee of wine. 
( ( - 
Bek ees oe Phy risman’s and Traveller’s 
’ toss ging 4 FE ned in the Army and Na 
Dut GLasGow, Epix RGU, Bir- 1 
Nt I RANT S MORELLA 


oe 
mm 
a 


BRANDY, 





London Office CorNHILL and CH Maidstone, 


NUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
X OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subse 1 Capital, Two Millions. 


RING CROSS. 

WLALTRK'S Govuk?r 

> Tuk GREAT RemMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUM 











Comp 


CHERRY 


world, 
uters. 


CHERRY 


vnion. 


CHERRY 


ada. 


-ublic. 


Distillery, 


nee and Ann m r Supplied to the Queen at all the Palaces 
nv’s Offiees, or from «any of it To the Governor-Genera! of Can 
s for Age nvited To the Aristocracy and General ft 
ewal P ms ti ne due at Christm - ' ‘ +p ead bl 1 
n fifteen days therefrom. oo GRANT, the 


Paes 
ATISM. 


DIRECTORS The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
thai Arat > ) | cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
Chairman— iUSTUS PREVOST | pas A A . he ; . 
5 arp | These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
Deputy-Chairm an—JOHN G. TALBOT, Esq.. MLE } ny pie 7 hantct 
s 8 os . , | use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
Henry Ilulse Be Right IJTlon John = G, | any vital part. 
Henry Be nham- arcr, i ubbar 1, M.P : Sold by all Chemists, at Is 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
Esq. Frederi H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. Right ion: G. J. Shaw- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
Charles F. Devas, | Lefevre, M.P 





(\FRY’S 
|COCOA 


Sir Walter R. Farqu 
Bart. 
Alban G. 


Beaumont W. Lubbock 


‘ ’ we? S CAR: 
a ei gad ae A choice prepared 
IH. Gibbs, Esq. John Ley’ Martin, Esq. ‘A most delicious and va 





RACAS 


COCOA, 
C ocoa, 
luable arti 


James Goodson, Esq. Henr hn Norman, Esq. —Standara. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq David Pe well, Jun , Esq. : 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq Hien sq GUARANTEED PURE. 





y Vi 
Manager of Fire Depa r 
Actuary and Seer 
Share Capitalat present paid up and 
phare Capit ut pres¢ peia up an . 
invested é ae eee £1000,000 COCOA 


Total Funds upwards of ape coe = 2,981,000 J.S. FRY 
Total Annual Income, ne vege ae 500,000 
N.B.—Vire Policie whic expire at Michaolmas i je [LS 5] [ I 
nine 


should be renewed at the ‘He ud Oflice, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 8th day of January, 
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1 and <portat ons on PORT MANTEAUS. A New Article, re: r 
DUNVILL} etek 00, Li im ited, R yal | FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS, 
Bel a at aed et - eir Loudvn Offices, | CATALOGUES POST 
r URKEY. PERS TAN. FISHER, 188 STRAND 
NDI MAPPIN AND WEBDB’S 
WATSON, ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 






NOs. 35 and 36 OLI 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HO USE 
Superior , 


| WwW. E.C., LC 
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diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 


until strong enough 


CORN FLOU 





liscas¢ Hundieds ot 
around us ready to attach “ee TOE] —e . 
point. We may escepe ma IS A HOUSEHOLD REQt 
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EXTRACT 
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BUILDINGS, 
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INDON. 





JOSEPILT GILLOTT’s 


PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


AND POLSON’S 


is 

ISITE OF 
Y, 
PARDS, 
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a 


OF MEAT. 


aghout the 


S$ OF DEBILITY 


times accomy 1 by misleading analy . 
purchaser 1 ha r Com- *,* In use in most cholds thro 
pany’s h, for flavour and k om, 
arnes3, is pronot a y all competer o invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids 
uthoritics to be the best. I ULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASE 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


th fac-simile of Baron 
ss Label. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY w 
Liebig’s Signat 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


WORCESTERSHIRE 





Ask for the 


ive in Blue Ink aer¢ and see that no other is substitute 


THE SAUC 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public. 
Label on every bottle bears their si; nature, **LEA and PERRI 
WORCE STERSHIRE ‘SAUCE 

is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Oilmen generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; 


COMPANY’S esrent, 


d for 


SAUCE. 


&, 


, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers sce that the 
NS,” without which no bottle of the original 


and Export 








Dr. A. M, FAIRBAIRN’S NEW WORK, 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 9s. 


STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


By Rey. Professor A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


London : 


ITISH QUARTERLY 


ee No. CXLV., for JANUARY, price 6s, 





A, tEGATLON 

2. BASsI 

3. LOkD’s SUPPE RICALLY CONSIDERED, 

4, CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY IN BELGIUM, 

dD. CHRISTIAN CHUKCH AND WAR, 

6. MATERIALISM, PeSsIMISM, AND PANTHEISM; FinaL 
CAUSES. 

7. Dr. JULIUS MUELLER. 

38. Some NaTlONaAL ASPECTS OF ESTABLISHED 
CHURCHES. 


9, CONTEMPORARY LI 


The Review will be sent to any address in the 
Unit ited Kingdom for 21s per anuum, post free, 


TERATURE, 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 Paternoster Row. 


London: 


NOP £- 6-8, 


A NEW SERIES OF 
THE EXPOSITOR 


is commenced in the January Number, 


SPECIAL 


Containing the following important Contributions :;— 


Mr. R. H. Hutton, on ‘* Secularism.” 
See the EXPOSITOR, for January. 


Rev. 8. Cox, on “The Tetyra- 
grammaton,.” 
See the EXPOSITOR, for January. 


Professor W. Robertson Smith, on 
‘** Christ and the Angels.” 
EX POSITOR, for January. 


ei 
See the 


Rev. J. Agar Beet, on ‘‘ The Corinthian 
Sadducees.”’ 
See the EXPOSITOR, for January. 
Dr. George Matheson, on ‘‘The 
Historical Christ of St. Paul.” 
KEXPOSITOR, 


see the 


for January. 
Professor Henry Wace, on ‘The 
Supremacy of Love.” 
the EXPOSLTOR, for January. 
EDITED by Rev. SAMUEL COX, 
Author of **A Commentary on Job,”’ &c. 


SHILLING, MONTHLY, POST FREE, 


See 


PRICE ONE & 


The NEW SERIES will contain many 


works and articles of first-rate importance, by 
the DuAN OF PETERBOROUGH, the DEAN OF CAN- 
TERBL , CANON FARRAR, PROF. PLUMPTRE, DR. 
pipet Pror. W. Ropertson Smita, Dr. 
Go n} N, Pror,. HENRY Wace, R. H 








other Members of a Stall 





ars of all Branches of the 
Christian Chureh 
A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY 
Will thu ffered to 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
Which cannot recur for Several Year: 
All who love the Scriptures, and wish to secure the 
best help for studying them, should take and keep 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Sent post-free for 12s per annum to any address ix 
the United Kiugdom 


THE EXPOSITOR. 
The FIRST SERIES is now Complete 


in Twelve Volumes, price 7s 6d ez ich, handsomely 
bound in cloth, forming a mest valuable Library 
of Biblical Commentaries and Expositious 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A TRIPLE INDEX to the Twelve 


Volumes of the First Series, 
comprising :— 
1, INDEX of AUTHORS 
2. INDEX of SUBJECTS 
3. INDEX of TEXTS. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
7 Paternoster Row, 





London : 





price Is, cloth, 
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MR. G. HH. JORNE S, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless D t. 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without E 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 

My Dear S1r,— January, Asi7 
‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Ia rlad to hea iw ‘i at you have 
obtained her Mz ujesty’ s Royal Letters Patent to protec t what I consider the perfection of Painle Dent tistry. 

Jn recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G at T'CHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

PROFESSOR GARDE? 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 








London, 


ntistry, free, enclosed by pc 











VER, late of the Royal Polytechni Institution, in a cer 


eat Russell Street, London, sa 






laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


) 

STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD 
PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 

No Skilled Labour required ; Economica), Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 

Smell. 
Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Flooriugs, Staircases, Halls, 
effective Border round Turkey Carpets. 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 


HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S INFANTS 
AND 


F OO D INVALIODS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





FOR 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


England. 
COLDS 





ALL 





IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
WHO FRO M 
’ 
DUNBAR S ALKARAM, 

been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 

“Tt is so pure and tasteless that when oil will agree at all this is sure to do so.’’—*‘ On Loss of Weight, 

“ Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’’—British Medical Journal. 

‘*No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’—Medical Press and Circular 


British Mepicat JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
S80LD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NE AV E _and CO., Fordingbridge, 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 

Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 24 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.9 
Blood-Spitting, and Lung-Disease,’’ by HORACE DOBELL, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal | 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, &c. 

“Many porsons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be abl> to take 
it.”’—Lancet 

“A pharmaceutical product, which is in its way unrivalled.’’—London Medical Record 
“A great boon to get such an oil. It well deserves the name of ‘ Perfécted,’ ’’—Practitioner 


ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 


and selected livers at their own factory in Norway, and by an entirely new and special process. Whilst free 
from offensive taste and odour, it possesses in the highest degree all the medicinal and nutritive properties of 
this invaluable remedy, for which there is no equivalent It can be borne and digested by the most delicate. 
All, therefore, who have difficulty in taking cod liver oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS’ 
PERFECTED OIL. Sold only in imperial quarter- pints, Is 4d; half. ee 23 6d; pints, 4s 9d; quarts, 9s; 
eapsuled, and bearing the Trade-Mark, a PLOUGH. Of all Chemists, and « 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, ‘Seite Street, London. 


HUNYADI JANOS 


“The Richest Natural Aperient Water.” 
—Baron Liebig, in ‘* Lancet 


” 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


© Tnvaluable for persons of edentary pursuits.” 


—London Medical Record. 


The Name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, on the Label secures 
genuineness. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AT 1s 6p AND 2s PER BOTTLE. Ordinary Dose, a Wineglassful 


ificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, 
‘I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 


and as an 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Complete in 4 vols y Svo, cloth extra, 12s each. 

A Hi [STORY “_ OUR OWN TIMES. 
Ele oti of 1s % By re te. N Me cae 

The SVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 
GRANT ALLEN fearly ready. 


| LARES and PENATES ; or, the Back- 


yund of Life. y FLORENCE Cappy. 
Vearly read 


2 vols. erown Svo, cloth extra, 2Is. - 
OLD DRURY LANE: Fifty Years’ 
Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager 
| By EDWARD STIRLING (Just ready. 
NEW VULUME of POEMS by Mr. SWINBURNE 
| Crown 8vo cloth extra, 7s. 
|STUDIES in SONG. By Algernon 
CHARLES SWINBURNE 
} NEW NOVEL 
A CONPTDERTIAL AGENT. By James 
AYN. With 12 Illustrations, by Arthur Hopkins 
3 “phn . crown 8vo. [ Ready, 
The REBEL of the FAMILY. By E. 
| LYNN LINTON. 3 vols. crown 8yo. [ Ready. 
QUEEN COFHETU A. By R. E. 


| FRANCILLON. 3 vols. wn Syo. (Ready. 


| The LEADEN C ASKET. By Mrs. Alfred 
| W. Hunt. 3 vols. crown S8vo. (Ready. 
| A NEW NOVEL. By W alter Besant 
| and James Rice, Authors of «+ Ready - Money 
| Mortiboy,” “ The Gi nde n Butterfly.” &c. 3 vols 
} crown 8yvo. (Nearly ready. 
|} A VILLAGE COMMUNE. By Ouida. 
| 2 vols. crown Svo, [Just ready. 

ELLICE QUENTIN. By Julian Haw- 


THORNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (& eady. 


Large 4to, cloth, extra gilt, profusely illustrated, 31s 6d. 

| PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories of a 
New England Year. By W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 
With 76 Illustrations, in the fluest style of wood. 
engraving. [Ready. 


rown ovo, cloth extra, 63. 


The HEPTALOGIA: or, the Seven 


Against Sense: a Cap with Seven Bells. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with 514 Lllustrations, 7s 6d. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain, 


Author of * The Innocents Abroad,” &e, 
Oomplete in Five Volumes, crowa 8vo, cloth extra 


63 each, [The first four ready ] 
BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
| WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 
Vol. L—POETICAL and DRAMATIO WORKS. 
Vol. IL—LUCK of ROARLNG CAMP, and OTHER 
SKETCHES 
$ of the ARGONAUTS—EASTERN 








x 

Vol. I[L—TALI 
SKETCHES 

Vol. * _GABRIEL CONROY. 

Vol. V.—STORLES—CON DENSED NOVELS, &e 


Jrown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d 


A SIMPLE TREATISE on HEAT. 
By W. MAttTrev WILLIAMS, F.RAS., F.CS., 
Author of “ The Fuel of the Sun.’ 


Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


| CHAUCER for SCHOOLS, By Mrs. 


Hawets, Author of “ Chaveer for Children.” 


NEW WORK by Mr. and Mrs. MACQUOID. 
juare Svo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrat ad, 10s 6d. 


|IN’ the ARDENNES. By Katharine 


S. Macquorp With 50 fine [lustrations by 
Thomas R. Macquoid { Vearly ready. 


| Miss G. BOWERS’ NEW HUNTING SKETCHES 
| Handsomely half-bound, oblong 4to, 2ls, 
LEAVES from a HUNTING 
JOU RNAL. By G. Bowers, Aut hor of * Canters 
n Crampshire,” &e, Coloured in Fae-simile of 
| she Ostatrats 

| NEW VOLS. of PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
j Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 
| HIGH SPIRITS. By —— 

| QUAKER COUSINS. By Agnes MacDonell. 
CONFIDEN EK. By Henry 5 em 3, Jun. 

| ROBIN GRAY. By Charlea Gibbon. 

FOR LACK of GOI.D. By Charles Gibbon. 
JEZEBEL'’S DAUGHTER. By Wilkie Collins. 
UNDER WHICH LORD? 1 
DONNA QUIXOTE. By Ju hy, 
| QUEEN of the MEADOW. by C navies Glahen. 
The SEAMY SIDE. By Besant and Rice. 












| NEW NOVEL by AULHOR of ‘NEW REPUBLIC." 


BELGRAVIA, for JANUARY, 

yntains the First Parts of Three New Serials :— 

| 1 A ROMAN XE of the oN 

| TURY. By W. H. MALLocK, 
| New Republic.” 

| 2. JOSEPH’S C IAT By 

Author of ‘‘ A Life's Atunement.” 

tions by F. Barnard 
, BOU YD ABOUT ETON and HARROW, 
By: REL Ris fER. With numerous L[lustrations. 


NEW NOVEL by JUS'IN McCARTHY 


| The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, contains the Fir st Chapters of a New 
Novel, ent JOMET ofa SEASON.” By 
Justin Me THY, M.P., Author of “A History 
of Our Own Times.” * + Des ar Lady Disdain,” &c, 
SCIENCE NOTES, by W. Matrigu WILLIAMS 
F.R.A.S., will also be continued monthly, 





D. CuristrE MURRAY, 
With Illustra. 





CHATTO and WIN ‘DUS , Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW STORIES. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JANUARY, 1881, contains the First Parts of Two 
New Stories. 

One entitled, 
GRAPE from a THORN. By James 


PayNn, Author of ‘‘Lost Sir Massingberd,” 


‘By Proxy,” &c. 
OVE, the DEB rT. By 
e | Author. 
The Stories will be Illustrated by Mr. Du MAURIER 
and Mr. W. SMALL. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


The other, 
a New 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 253 
HE CORNHILL MAG AZINE, for 
JANUARY. Witb Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (Withan 
Illustration.) Chap. 1. On the Road.—2. The Arrival. 
—3. The Ladies’ Drawing-room.—4. A Visitor.—5. 
The Map of the Country 

To AN OLD Coat. (From Béranger.) By F. Doyle. 

THE MORAL ELEMENT IN LITERATURE, 

VAGABONDAGE AND PEDESTRIANISM. 

Fina’s AUNT.—SOME PASSAGES FROM MIss WILLIAM- 
son's Diary. Chapters 8-13. 

IN THE HEART OF THE HIGHLANDS, 

LOVE THE DEBT. (Withan Illustration.) Chap. 1. In 
a Temper.—2. Revenge.—3. Rev. George Kneeshaw. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

’ | ‘HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

for JANUALY, 1581, price 2s 6d, 

THE Dawn OF A REVOLUTIONARY Epocu. By H. M. 
Hyndman. 

Tue CrIsIs IN IRELAND: 

1. The Historical Claims of Tenant-right. By 
F. Seebohmn. 

2. The Present Anarchy. 

3. The Three “ F’s.” 
de Vesci. 

THE Hicgu Court OF JUSTICE. 
Justice Stephen. 

A GLIMPSE AT NEWFOUNDLAND. 
the Earl of Dunraven. 

A Day witH A War BALLOON, 
R.E 


By E. D. J. Wilson. 
By the Right Hon. Lord 


By the Hon. Mr. 
By the Right Hon. 
By Captain Elsdale, 


Tur Exuipiting or Prcrures. By T. Villiers 
Lister. 
A Census or Retiaions. By the Right Hon. J. G. 


Hubbard, M.P. 
Penny Fiction. 
THE RELIGION OF ZOROASTER. 

Williams, C.I.F 
Tue Basvutos AND THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CAPE 

or Goop Hore. By Sir Bartle Frere, Bart. 

C. KEGAN PavuL and Co., London. 


By James Payn. 
By Professor Monier 


| LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
: JANUARY, 1881. No. DCCLXXXIII. Price 
2s 6d. 

CONTENTS. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. No. I.—BENVENUTO CELLINI. 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part III. 
BEFORE AND AFTER THE BALLOT, 
THE BisHop ASTRAY. 
ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 

By One who has Personated Them.—OPHELIA, 

THE SEER. 
OUTDOOR SONNETS. 
THE LAND OF GILEAD. 
THE MINISTRY OF MISERY. 


WILLIAM BLACKWUOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


ae E 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and BILLS 
by the 8th JANUARY 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, for 
JANUARY, 1881. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 











1, OCCASIONAL NOTES :— 
HEAD MASTERS’ CONFE 
2. READING BOOKS AND THE ( 
3. Mk. MUNDELLA AT THE Epu CATION OFFICE. 
4. SUBJECTS TO BE TAUGHT IN MIDDLE-CLASS 
ScHOOLS. By H. Courthope Bowen, 
5. A WEAK POINT IN THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
TEM. By Professor Claypole. 
6. TURIN CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
7. CHILD EpvucaTion. By W. Jolly, H.M.LS. 
& Mr. T. HUGHES ON NEW RuGBy, 
9. Mr. J. G. FITCH ON EDUCATIONAL PRESSURE. 
10. THE TEACHING OF LATIN, (First Paper.) 
11. OUR TRANSLATION PRIZE. 
12. REVIEWS, CORRESPONDENCE, SCHOOLS, AND UNI- 
VERSITIES, &, 
Price 4d monthly ; 4s 6d per annum, post free. 
JOHN WALKER and Co,, 96 Farringdon Street. 





Just published, 3s; post free, 12s per annum. 


N IND: a Quarterly Review of 
Psychology and Philosophy. JANUARY, 1881. 
CONTENTS :—Sully.—Illusions of Introspection. 

Venn.—Our Control of Space and Time. Shadworth 

Hodgson.—Renouvier's Philosophy, D.G.Thompson. 

—The Summum Bonum. Herbert Spencer. .—Replies 

to Criticisms on “The Data of Ethics.” Notes, 

Notices, &c. 

WILLIAMS and NorGatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 

Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 

Street, Edi inburgh. 








THE REIGNS OF GEORGE III. AND IV. 





2 vols. Svo, 24s, 


MEMOIR OF THE PUBLIC LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HON. JOHN CHARLES HERRIES, 
During the Reigns of King George III, George IV., William IV., and 
Queen Victoria. 

FOUNDED ON HIS LETTERS AND OTHER UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS. 
By his Son, EDWARD HERRIES, C.B. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
THE NEW VIRGINIAN SS. 
By the AUTHOR of “JUNIA,” “PRIVATE LIFE of GALILEO,” &c., &e. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ORIENT LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS 
7 ail AU s od R A L 1A. 


The following Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, Limited, 
and the PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, will leave London as under (calling at Plymouth) 
for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, taking Passengers at through rates 


for all Ports in AUSTRALIA, TASMANTA, and NEW ZEALAND; and for the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, 
when calling there :— 
Ship. Tons. Effective H.P. Date. 
VAOONCAGUA  .cicccccccsesss So tase ae pees METOG. vcusncvecas CUNO? | sonsunivnte - January 5th. 
NPTMMUROEN IES Pocus cus Ueccsusanse cou careev cavectdaiayccreie DiBOO ~asisacccscns QMO) catersveerys January 19th. 
COROPARE: -.cccsssicscsnss: cceaedebscdevenssvexe MME. Acovercqatess, SRDOD! waxcss ... February 2nd. 
PU EL RIVED: 5. occeccvssesssnee veces ene sseande 3,825 3,000 February 16th. 


And every Fortnig nv detente. 
The Steamers marked thus (*) will go out by the Mediterranean and Red Seas, calling at Naples tc 


embark passengers. 
FARES, from 15 Guineas upwards. 
For further particulars, apply to 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


Joint Managers of the Line; or to the Agents. 


39 OXFORD STREET, | WILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
1, 2, 3,4 | FURNISHING IRONMONGER 


NEWMAN STREET, | so 
| GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 


&c., &c. 32 aah TMS its 


The PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. CUTLERY WARRANTED. 


The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 35 years Table Desse1 
ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, wken strongly Silver- Knives Knives 


Handles, Screwed or Riveted. 
Blades of the finest steel. 

















Plated, cannot be distinguished from Silver. With | - | — 
ordinary usage this quality will wear 20 years. 3}-inch Ivory Handles per doz.112 6| 9 6 
Fiddle or | Bead or | 3§ do. do. reine do. {16 6/12 0 
Best Quality, strongly Plated. Old xc Thread. 3° do. do. to balance ce dey is: <6 13 6 
me oe 9 | 34 do. . ; ; . 12 5 | 
12 Table FOrks..ccccccsccccccnns( Ql 00 O22 10/4" Go Son ae [24 sim ¢ 
12 Table Spoons ... sisevvoreevee| 210 0 210 4 do, fine do. do. 2) do. 132 0/21 0 
12 Dessert Forks ... ee He UE 8 Ta Py do. do: i ao. as 0/97 0 
12 Dessert Spoons rasseaeers 20 19 0/4 @o. do, extra large...... do. | 36 0| 26 0 
12 Tea Spoons oes 1 ORO) Ea Oe do. do. African we do. |40 0/32 0 
6 Egg Spoons, wilt bowls ‘ire © 88 ORS i» do do. miver ferrules do | 40 0! 32 6 
2 Sauce Ladles : i¢¢60 608 9 : : ' 
1 Gravy Spoon ... ; (06008: 0 Samples at above rates post free. 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ial Oe Oe oe CARRIAGE PAID to any RAILWAY STATION, 
Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl ... 016 02 0 a 
1 Pair of re Tongs | 0 2 6 0 3 6 LAMPS.—Kerosine, Patent Duplex, Moderator, 
1 Butter Knife 7 029 08 6 &c., in Bronze, Ormulu, Crystal, Porcelain, &c., 
1 Soup Ladle {o9 0 On 0 from 2s 6d to £10. 
1 Sugar Sifter...... Dee | 03 0 O 4 O|} Colza Oil, highest quality aie. 2s 10d per gall. 





————| ———- | Kerosine do., water wee afe, in- 
secccseeeel 8 O 9210 16 0 QUOROUS: sec sctvieessubcccrsusearstnre er ne 
WILLIAM 6. BURTON 
Sends a CATALOGUE, gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 Ilustrations of his 
unrivalled Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, &c., with Lists of ‘Prien. 


Total 


ROOMS, CHURCHES, &e. 
. Wm. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE, to provide an ample supply of fresh, warm air. 
SYLVESTER’S GILL AIR-WARMERS, to burn night and a: uy, with little attention. 
Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVE S, supplied with fuel twice in twenty-four hours. 
. Sir GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, chiefly used in Churches. Prices reduced, Patent having 
expired. . 
; VENTILATING OPEN-FIRE GRATES and SLOW-COMBUSTION GRATES on Mr. EDWARDS, 
JUNIOR'S, Principle. 


One 


ow 


Illustrated Prospectuses forwarded. 
FREDK. EDWARDS and SON, 
Stove and Kitchen-Range Manufacturers, Hot-water Engineers, 49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


PE ae 
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Now ready, 8vo, price 12s. 


PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 
EDITED BY 
JOHN DE SOYRES, MA, 


of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 


Also, by the Same, price 6s. 


MONTANISM AND THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. 


A Study in the Ecclesiastical History of the Second 
Century. 


«  Evenif bere and there we are not quite of 
the same opinion as M.de Soyres, we must admit 
that he has produced a work which no future stu- 
dent of the second century can afford to neglect.’’— 
g. CHEETHAM, in Contemporary Review.” 

«Das Ergebniss, zu welchem der Verfasser dieser 
tiichtigen Arbeit gekommen......ist nicht neu: es ist 
von G. Arnold, Wernsdorf, Ritsch! u. A. angebahot, 
resp. festgestellt. Der Verfasser hat das Seinige dazu 
gethan, um es noch einmal und piinktlich zu be- 
griinden.”—AD. HARNACK, in Theol. Lit. Zeitung. 

“The task has been performed with careful re- 
search, united a broad outlook and the preservation 
of a catholic spirit, which make the volume, com- 
paratively small as it is, one of real value.’—TZ/eo- 
logical Review. 

“The little work is a storehouse of varied, well- 
selected, and digested learning on the subject."— 
Examiner. ne 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO, 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


Prices from 10s 6d. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW BIBLE, THE 


VARIORUM TEACHERS BIBLE 


COMBINES 


!.—The Queen’s Printers; VARIORUM REFER- 
ENCE BIBLE ; or, Authorised Version, 
with the Best Various Readings and Render- 
ings of the Text advocated by Hebrew and 
Greek Scholars. Edited by CHEYNE, DRIVER, 
CLARKE, GOODWIN, and SANDAY. 

il.—The Queen’s Printers’ ** ATDS TO BIBLE 
STUDENTS,” by ChrYNE, GREEN, HOLE, 
HOOKER, LEATHES, LUMBY, MADDEN, SAYCE, 
STAINER, TRISTHAM, &c. 

The Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of 

Llandaff, and Master of the Temple, writes :—‘ I use 

the Centenary Bible with much pleasure and profit.” 


Prospectus of all Booksellers, 





Now ready, in 1 vol., with Maps, cloth, 21s; best 
Turkey morocco, limp or stiff, 308; calf-lined, 
flexible, 42s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BIBLE, 


Puts the reader in possession of the precisions, 
beauties, and hidden treasures in the Hebrew and 
Greek originals of the Scriptures; and keeps them 
before the Student. 








ENGLISH - GREEK TESTAMENT, 
separate, cloth, 5s 6d. 


By THOMAS NEWBERRY. 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 


Just published, price ls. 
one from the BOOK of 
k GENESIS, 
By Ricuarp BARTRAM. 
London: Sunpay-ScHOOL ASSOCIATION, 37 Norfolk 
eet, Strand, W.C. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d, 
i ie ADHESIVE STAMP; a Fresh 
Chapter on the History of Post-Office Reform. 
By PATRICK CHALMERS. 
London ; EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


No. CXVI., New Series 80, price 3s 6d. JANUARY, 1881. 
— E JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE, edited by T. S. CLousron, M.D., 
D. HACK TUK8, M.D., and G. H. SAVAGE, M.D. 
CONTENTS, 

ALCOHOLIC EPILEPsy. By M. G. Echeverria, M.D. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF NONSENSE. By B. F. C. Costelloe, 
B.Sc. and M.A. 

CHEMICAL RESTRAINT AND ALCOHCL. By F. Pritchard 
Davies, M.D, 

HYPNOSIS Repivivus. By D. Hack Tuke, F.R.C.P. 

Clinical Notes and Cases, Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter, Reviews, Retrospects, Report of Quarterly 
Meoting of the Medico-Psychological Association, &c. 

J.and A. CHuRcHILL, New Burlington Street. 





oli INQUIRER; a Religious, 
Political, and Literary Newspaper, and Record 
of Reverent Freethought. Sermons by the Rev. 
StorrorpD A. Brooke appear from time to time in 
its columns. Weekly, 5d; post free for twelve 
months for One Guinea (prepaid)—W. MAWER, 37 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. ; and all Newsagents. 


OUSES, PAST and PRESENT.— 
See the BUILDER (4d, by post 44d), View of 
Intarsia-work Door, in Two Tints—View and Plans, 
Mayer School of Art—Views of a Fine Pulpit and the 
“Gloria” Doorway, Santiago Cathedral—Theatrical 
Retrospect—Christmas in Munich—Doings at Strat- 
ford—Exhibition in Florence, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and al] Newsmen. 





15 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


My Journey Round the World. 


By Captain S. H. Jones-Parry, late Royal Madras 
Fusiliers. 2 vols., 21s. 


Our Holiday in the East. 


Mrs. GEORGE SUMNER. Edited by the Rev. G. H. 
SUMNER, Hon. Canon of Winchester, Rector of 
Old Alresford, Hants, S8vo, with [lustrations, 
lds, [Next week. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage, 


for 1881. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 50th Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Fixed as Fate. By Mrs. 


HoustToun, Author of “ Recommended to Mercy,” 


J eannette. By Mary C. Rowsell, 


Author of ‘‘ Love Loyal,” &e. 
Geraldine and Her Snuitors. 


By Mrs. Simpson, Author of ‘‘ Winnie’s History.” 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of * Geutianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


Dimplethorpe. By the Author 


of «ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. 


A COMPANION TO TENNYSON'S POEMS. 
Just published, crown 8vo, with Steel Engraving of 
the earliest Portrait of Tennyson (and Somersby 
Cross), price 6s. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, HIS LIFE 
AND WORKS. 


By WALTER E. WACE. 

Contains the fullest life of the poet yet published, 
an account of his works and their reception, explana 
tion of obscure passages, parallel passages, alterations, 
bibliography, &c. tn 


Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 


Will shortly be published, demy 8vo, price 4s 6d. 
VISECT 








ION, Scientifically and 
Ethically Considered, in Prize Essays, by 
JAMES Macavutay, A.M., M.D., F.R.S.E., Rev. 


BREWIN GRANT, B.A., Vicar of St. Paul's, Bethnal 
Green, London, E.; and ABIATHAR WALL, 
L.R.C.P.E., Member of the Royal College, England, 
Xe. 

London: MARSHALL, Japp, and Co., 17 Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C 


Price 34; by post, 33d. 


RELAND in 1880, with SUGGES- 
TIONS for the REFORM of HER LAND LAWS. 
By JOserH T. PIM. , 


London: W. Rrp@way, Piccadilly, 


ad 
Hop@es, Fiaais, and Co. a 


Dublin : 


A NEW WORK by Dr. BAYNE. 
: 4 GREAT ENGLISHWOMEN : 
Mrs. Brows tné and CHarLotre Bronte. With 
an Essay on Modern Poetry. By PETER Bayne, M.A., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
London: James CLARKE and Co., 13 and 14 Fleet 
Street, E.C. 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By RoBpERT G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London; C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


At all Booksellers, Stationers, and Bookstalls. 


JUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK 
for 1881. With many Amusing Pictures and 


much Pleasant Reading. 
postage free, 
London; **PUNCH”™ OFFICE, 85 Fleet Street, E.C. 


Now ready, price 3s 6d, 


CAPITALCHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. 
ETTS’S POPULAR ATLAS. 
Completion of First Series. An entirely original 
aud complete work of 36 Maps (17 by 14), printed in 
coiours from steel plates, with consulting index of 
23,000 names, The best ever published at any price; 
half-morocco or calf, l7s 6d; cloth, bevelled boards, 
12s 6d; stiff boards, 10s 6d. Indestructibie Edition, 
on cloth, 41s 6d and 25s respectively, 
For details of every Map, notices of the Press, and 
prospectus of next year’s issue, apply to any Book- 
seller. 


SAVE TIME and MONEY by 
asking your Bookseller for Letts’s L[llustrated 
Catalogue of Diaries and Time-Saving Manufactures 
aud Publications. 
LETTs'S vVIARIES are the best, the cheapest, the 
most universal. Hundreds of thousands use them. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 
AN D 
A NEW NOVEL, 


THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “THE 
FIRST VIOLIN ” AND “ PROBATION,” 


Is commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


In which Number is also commenced 


T H E FRERE 8: 


Bits KI: 


BY 


A NEW NOVEL, 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “THE 
WOOING O’T.” 
NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. Price Is. 


“One can never help enjoying ‘Temple Bar.’ "— 
Guardian, 


The INGOLDSBY LYRICS. By the 
Rev. RicHargp Harris BARHAM, Author of ‘‘ The 
Ingoldsby Legends.” Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
R. DALTON BaRHAM. In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


UNKNOWN HUNGARY. By Victor 
Tissot. Translated by Mrs. OSWALD BRODIE. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. By Lady 
FLORENCE DIXIE. In demy 8vo. With numerous 
Illustrations, from Sketches by Julius Beer- 
bohm. Engraved by Whymper and Pearson. 
Price 15s. 


**A very delightful book."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ Lady Florence Dixie has given the public a book 
which is not only amusing, but really valuable as & 
contribution to geographical knowledge, and ought 
to be read by everybody.”—Morning Post. 


ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. By 
CHARLES W. Woop, Author of *“* Through Hol- 
land,” &c. In demy 8vo, with numerous Illus- 
trations, 12s. 


The CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC: 
being an Account of nearly all the Inhabited 
Islands of the Pacific, their Peoples, and their Pro- 
ducts. By H. STONENEWER COOPER. 2 vols.demy 
S8vo, with Illustrations, 283. 

“For completeness as a tableau of the scenery and 
resources, the life, manners, and customs of these 
islands, Mr. Cooper's work is, perhaps, withouta rival 
aennee His chapters are written in a lively style.—Duily 
News. 


A LADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. 


GERTRUDE FORDE, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


PAST HOURS. By the late Mrs. 
SARTORIS (ADELAIDE KEMBLE). Edited, and with 
a Preface, by her Daughter, Mrs. GORDON. In 2 
vols. small crown 8vo, 12s. 


By 


The LIFE ot the Rev. RICHARD 
HARRIS BARHAM, Author of “ The Ingoldsby 
Legends.” A New Edition, Revised and Rewritten 
by his Son, the Rey. R. DaLTON BarHam. In 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
The New and Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, with 
Index and a New Portrait, price 6s. Edited by the 
Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By 
Lieutenant CLAUDK R, Conner, B.E. Popular 
Edition, crown 8yvo, with Lllus:rations, 78 6d. 


The TEMPLE or the TOMB. By 
CHARLES WARREN, Author of ‘* Underground 
Jerusalem.”’ In demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 
10s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY 


New Burlington Street, 


and SON, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 


EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, AND DECORATIVE 
DESIGNS, BY LIVING ARTISTS, 


WILL OPEN THIS DAY, SATURDAY, JANUARY Ist, 1881. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS 











C ra) U R " N I fil IL Ke R ie K | ( 5 H. NEW WORK BY pointless POWER COBBE. 
cts I DUTIES of WOMEN. A Course of Lectures, de- 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S New Ilustrated Serial Ss — aoe eget a and Clifton. By Frances Power Coss, 16¢ pp., crow: 
Commence in the JANUARY NUMBER ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING. 
By the same Author. 


7 HE A R G 0 Ss Y. THE HOPES - the HU rat Boe gentoo Essays on the Life afte: 





Death, and > Evolution of Social 8 nt. Seeond English Edition, 221 
pp rown 8Y 0, , alot h, price 53, 
NOW READY. 
ONK » ‘ 'Hllaeti ) 3 , ta al "hha . ic} 
The JANUARY NUMBER of Mrs.. HENRY WOOD'S ALONE to the pene A Collection of Prayers. Third English: 
se aies sot . . [AGAZINE . ae r Edition, with Additional Preface, 221 pp , crown vo, cloth, gilt e@ges, price 5s 
MAGAZINE, 
- p SEUL avee DIEU. Translation of the above. Prepared ar 
f published by the Comité Genévois des Publications Religienses Libérales 
‘i H bee A ee G O S 7. 117 pp., crown Svo, priee 3s. 
= peed See = BROKEN LIGHTS. An esse A into the Present Condition and 
1, Ci er ‘er ect A Auibatoa paramere J ae Future Prospects of Religious Faith. Third Edition, 242 pp., crown 8 
ithor of * Fast Lynne aap. 1 8 gery. —Ch loth, 5 
Shot in the Leg.—Chap. 3. Left to Robert strated by M. Ellen ae. 
Sa ssards WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta st t, Covent Garden, Londor 
) ALL FOR LOVE. and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh 
3. THe Story OF DororHy Grarr. By Johnny L , 
4. IN THE NEW Fores By Charies W. Wool. With ¢ rations Eighth Thousand, Enlarged, 80 pages, 8vo, price 1s, post free. 
5. LApY ENNERDALE’S DIAMONDS mm rst THY CA ry mr q : 
Pg sg reipiearapen its manta THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 
7. MADAME DE STAE! By Alice King WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
8, WRITE SOON. HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
) GWEN'S Lov! R ee An seedingly interesting pamphlet.’ cho. 
10. THE NEw YEAR ‘*The compilers of this able and ' enue treatise have recognised and endear. 
Sixpence Montt oured meet a mokniteat ced’ ol the times "Sussex Daily News. 
: m London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate “Hill. 
' 


nari’ Bc enean tan ge T3 E AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ailpnh hein Welshrna ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
ea FprproRy's 4 AME R IC AN WALTHAM WATCHES, : 





“It is pont to affirn t there is not a singie story of Jonny L w ihat « in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
not be read with pieusire by b Rien aan eames aaaeieaiates AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, ' 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Barli mn Sercet, W RI AMISRICAD WALTHAM TATTCHES 
ee ’S AMERI er ALTHA) WATCHES 


> BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
THE MULTIPLEX Vv COPYING PROCESS peprorn's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
gives y Copies of Drawings, Plans in 18-Carat Gold Cuses, £8 8s. 
This process has been adopted by ber Majesty's Government, w ave paid the aaa AMERICAN Ws AL THAM WATCHES 


Inventw (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege sing it throoy ull their Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


an mene ore I [*s. NRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
: : WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STBEET, next door to 
CHARLES FELLOWS. 4 TEPTENUALL ROAD. WoL i v St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, «& 
NEW BOOKS. 


realy, demy 8vo, price 1s 


PROFESSOR SAYCE’S EDITION 


GEORGE SMITH’S CHALI! 
ACCOUNT OF GENESIS. 


4iNr 24} 


VERY CONSIDERABLY ALTERED 


A Story ‘ashionable L 
dited T GRA 
SAMPSON LO M ) Ri { 
WW rDTCY +TT c 
THE I th QU oe 


oe << — -_ 
HIBERNIA HORROR: 
or, tl { 
A LETTER TO THE RI He W. FE. GLADSTON! 
I PA 
JOHN J 


Wry 


aay 


DITA I N 1k & 


R RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., G.G.S.1. ( 


IN 
By Si 
Bombay 


vernor of 


1ims of India « 
Attention of Enyland 
1 f 2 it 


j ‘ ‘ i 
Beauty in Nat Products, 3 iral t 
Eu ea Clasace 1 ¢ i I 
‘ 
Ara 
Native Stater. 
2) progrees of the Ns 








aud moral pre 

ives I ! ( 

National i ld ; 

Relig bishw t 1 v 

Law and legislation 

rime, police, and prisor For 
Land tax avd lauded teu f 

Revenues i 

/auals and irrigation 

JOIN Mi RAY, A e Street 
rFHE DU LIN UNI y I 
Now price , cloth 
AT "TY ' 1 ' ) 

Fest. From the Gert 1 of GOKTITII ! 

W ebb, 1.1. )., one of Her Majesty's Cou 5 rote ei 
College, now Reyius Professur of Laws aud Public Otator iu ihe | 
Luablin 
London: LON@MANS, GREEN, and CO, Dubiiua: UJ KS, Fuster, and F 
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THE ART JOURNAL, 


PROGRAMME FOR fi 





Ol, 


N the Ist of January, 1881 (the Forty-second year of its existence), a New Volume of the Arr Journat will be 


commenced, 
Considerable changes will be made in the constitution of the Magazine. 


Whilst Line Engravings ov Steel, for which the Journal has from its foundation been distinguished, will still retain their 
position as the principal form of Illustration, their employment will be supplemented by Ltehings and Reproductions in 


Fae-sinile ° 


The Line Engravings will be selected from the following, which are in course of Engraving :— 


‘The End of the Journey” .., eee >» Pe BR. Mornis, ACR.A..| “Naseby”’ . <;; se ise ee a» Hy Crorrs, AVR.A. 
“Experimental Gunnery”... oe v0 de Ss MARKS, R.A. “ Lorenzo and Isabella ”’ ; es ... J. B. Mrnrats, R.A. 
“The Empty Saddle” si a .. §. E. Water. “ Political Opponents ” : .-« J. BURR. 
“Taking Home the Bride” ... i wwe Je Ds WATSON. “The Venetian Fruit-Seller” , ... LvKe Fivpes, A.R.A 
“The Highland Pony ” see a ... Sir E. LANpseer, R.A. | “ Lorenzo and Jessica ”’ : Tr we be de POOLB, RA. 
“Home after Service”’ oar =, sco. Ba WW. Lopmax. “The Siesta” (by permission of H.R.H. 
‘Les Invités’”’... wi sis ee ... Baron Leys. Prince Leopold) ... : oe ww. ©. B. PeRrueine. 
The Etchines in progress for the year include :— 
g prog J 
Original Etchings by- Also,— 
J, %. Mipcats;, BA. ‘The Staircase,” by Leopoi.d FLAMENG, after VAL Painsep, A. R.A 
Husert Herkomwer, A.R.A. “ Pansies,’ by A. Monain, after ALBERT Moore. 


“Saved,” by C. O. Murray, after C. Napier Hemy. 

‘ Love, the Doctor,” by C. W. Suerporn, after E. BuRNe JONES. 
A. Wf. Hate. “ Surprise,” by V. Lucinurer, after J. D. Linton. 

R. S. Cuyarrock. ‘“Weal and Woe,” after C. Grecory. 


Birker Foster. 


Reproductions in Fae-siiile will be given of original drawings, lent by Sir Freep. Leicutron, P.R.A., E. Poynter, R.A, E. 


BuRNE Jones, Sir Noert Parton, and others. 
> 


The Engravings of Statuary will be selected from works by J. BE. Boruw, A.R.A., H. P. MacCanrtiy, M. Racer, Miss 


Grant, F. Attini, A. May. 


{7 
1 


The following Writers have promised contributions, in addition to the usual Stalf of the Journal—Mnr. Ruskin, Proressor 


Sypyey Convix, Proressorn Ricumonp, Proressor Batpwix Brown, Rev. Storrorp Brooke, Lorp Ronatp Gower, Mr. J. UL. 


Rocet, Mr. G. T. Ronixson, Mr. J. Comyns Carr, Mr. H. Quitter, Mr. Wu. M. Rosservi, Mr. Henry Buack Bury, 


A principal feature will, as heretofore, be made of Industrial Art. A Series of Illustrated Papers will be continued monthly 
throughont the year on “ Our Household Furniture.” They will treat of its history from the commencement of the Seventeenth 


Century to the present date. The principal Art-Furniture Manufacturers in the kingdom have promised their assistance. 


Hints to Collectors will be the topic of a Series of Articles written by leading connoisseurs of Art. The following have 


already been arranged for : 





“Old Etchings ”’ ee cs ; Mr. F. Seymocr Hapen., “ Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiornm’”’ ... He Mr. F. RAWLINSON. 
“The English School of Painters” ‘ Mr. Frep. G. Srepuens. | “Ivories” . Pe , wee ¥ Mr. A. NEsRITT. 
«The English School of Water-Colour “ Marqueterie ” Be zie as ae Mr. A. NESBITT. 

Artists ; ‘ ; ae Ma. J: LU. Rocer. “ China ” , sli ; me Mr. W. Cosmo Monk- 
“ Lacquer” i be i Me Mar. TT. W. CULTEER, HOUSE, 


Water-Colonr Painting will be treated of and illustrated in a Series of Papers by members of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours. The following will contribute early in the year—Mrs. Aviincuaw, Mr. A. H. Hunt, Mr. F. Powis, Mr 


HERBERT MaRrsnHale. 


German Artists (by Mr. Bevixeton Atktxson), European Cities, Artists’ Houses, The Art of Stained-Gluss Painting, aud 


Little-kinvowin Sh-eteh iieg- Gro mls, will be sub} 


ects of illustrated articles which will appear early in the year. 

Provineial Art will occupy each month a portion of the Journal, and Correspondents have been appointed at all the large 
ceutres of Industry and Art throughout the kingdom. 

Artists will find every information respecting forthcoming Exhibitions and other matters of importance to them. A portion 


of the Journal will be devoted every month to Queries on Art matters. 


London: ART JOURNAL OFFICE, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 
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THE PORTFOLIO: 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, Esq. 








PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 1881. 


IN accordance with the wish of some of our Subscribers, it has been determined to issue in future a Large-paper Edition of Tur Porrrotio, 
with Proofs of the Etchings, printed on Japanese paper. The Edition will be limited to Fifty Copies, and the Subscription will be £10 per 
annum. The Monthly Numbers of this Edition will not be sold separately. 

An important improvement for the year 1851 will be the increase in the quantity of text, which will be augmented by one-third, with- 
out any change of price. 

We have made arrangements for the publication of a Series of Papers on Lancashire, by Mr. Leo Grinpon, of Manchester, to be 
illustrated by Mr. Jacomp Hoop, Mr. Wyttir, Mr. Kenr Tuomas, and other Artists. The county of Lancaster offers material of various 
kinds and of great interest, and the Illustrations will comprise both Landscape and Figure Etchings. Mr. Grinpox is most intimately 


acquainted with his subject. 


The Illustrations of Lancashire will include :— 
SHIPPING ON THE MERSEY. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, and other Important Towns. 
FIGURE SUBJECTS From tue DOCKS, FACTORIES, MINES, CANALS, &c. 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
HALLS, CHURCHES. 
SCENERY, LAKES, RIVERS, AND MOUNTAINS. 

One of the purposes of THE Portrrorio, at its foundation, was to encourage original Etching; and yet it has so h uppened that we have 
been led, by the force of circumstances, more in the direction of Etching from Pictures than we at first intended. We have been making 
efforts of late to arrange with many of the best living Artists for original work, and we hope that Tur Porrrotto will represent original 
English Etching at its best, without entirely neglecting the continued production of the Continent. 

The increased attention given to Decorative Art of various kinds during the last few years, leads us to suppose that if Tur Porrrotio 
illustrated it, the change might be agreeable to many Subscribers. Professor Church, of the Royal Academy, who possesses a valuable aud 
very carefully chosen Collection of Asiatic and European Embroidery, has promised to write for us on the subject, and to permit the repro- 
duction of a selection from his specimens. The same learned Professor will also allow us to publish the substance of his lectures at the 
Royal Academy on ‘The Material Constitution of Pictures, and their Preservation.” 

Professor CoLvin has promised some Stup1Es oN THE AMAZONS, which will be Illustrated. 

Mr. F. G. StePHENs has also promised to contribute Articles on HoLsetn, and on other subjects. Our Literary force, this year, will 
be strengthened by the accession of Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 

Mr. Warts, R.A., and Mrs. ALLINGHAM have kindly promised to contribute to our Illustrations ; and Mr. Ernest Georce has promised 
original Etchings of Architectural subjects. 

Mr. H. Herkomer, A.R.A., has promised to contribute an important Etching. 

Mr. Rosert Macsern, Mr. LuMspen Propert, Mr. Cuarrock, and Mr. C. F. Stocomse have promised Etchings. We are making 
arrangements with other distinguished original Etchers. 

It is also our intention to increase the number of Illustrations in the text. 

The wonderful reproductions of Etchings and Engravings by the Great Masters, executed in héliogravure, by M. AMAND Duranp, having 
been very favourably received by our Subscribers, they will appear more frequently than of late. 

The Editor will contribute a few Papers on “ The Picturesque Aspects of Shipping,” 
showing construction, the other in light and shade, showing pictorial effect. 


with Illustrations of two classes—one, in outline 





PROOFS OF THE PORTFOLIO ETCHINGS. 
BESIDES THE LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF THE PORTFOLIO, 
ONE HUNDRED ARTISTS’ PROOFS 
OF EACH PLATE ARE PRINTED ON JAPANESE PAPER, AND SOLD SEPARATELY. 
A Price List of nearly Two Hundred Etchings may be had on application. Some of the Proofs have become searce, and have riser 


considerably in value. 


THE PORTFOLIO VOLUMES. 
Tre Por7rorio was commenced in 1870. All the Volumes from 1870 to 1880 are in print, and may be hal in cloth, 35s; or in half 


morocco, 428, 


London: SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET, 
AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 





Comprises an ENGLISH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, provided with All the BEST and 
NEWEST LITERATURE, a LIBRARY) of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, 
READING, WRITING, and NEWS ROOMS, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, LADIES’ DRA WING- 
ROOM, DINING and LUNCHEON-ROOMS, SMOKING-ROOM, and all the Appliances and Comforts of a FIRST- 


CLASS CLUB 


All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign 


. aT RO ee ee COT ar en re Pere 
of Subscription; and Subscribers, at ticir o 


9 4a 
nts 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, NEW BOND STREET. 


APEHOLDERS’ PRIVILEGES 


wes 


nt 





ry 
Te em OO dF heme be Am FLY mrad ¥V PL wak oO, 
Each 01 ( { for t p ( \y ibseription of th 
value of £3 23 1 i eT it Cin ] ill ¢ ( res offered 
Suhbsc er te leq nt. | 1 Oo! 1 ed be ¢ ‘hese Share- 
olders w in the ¢ ( } ] ? | Office 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
§ sw i¥i Vr of ~A eee | fi ON 
Ta ; 
LU \ 
cl US j ad. 
A—TWO VOLUMES y 22 6 Lt 0 
B—THRER VOLUMES Q1s O tL ii 6 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, Del 1 Free L 4 > Z O 
D—SIX VOLUMES 116 0 Pos 26 
—E—EIGHT VOLUMES 2 § 0 L456 
And Two Volu i h addition { rannu . of Books are d ( u f Subscriber: 
Snbseribers D and E are entitled t the C) privil including th R wary, t Reading and Writing 
ms, Ladies’ Drawinge-Room, C.: and ar i ) d Te) | er urther payment o} \ (rn S iim, to introduce One Friend 
to the Rooms set apart for Members. 
oy iTrpa A ATT TTTMOD AWW TAM YO ITRNTA 1 
CLUBS AND LITERA INSTITUT 3 ’ 
, a 
t PWELY VOLUS 0 
G | ENT VOLUM ; 
! \ 1Ldditio 
COUNTRY 
‘ a 
+ {Vi OLUM | ) oO 
{J--NINE VOLUM | Q 
K--TWEL\ VOLE g 5 ( 
!—FIFTEEN VOI ) ; 0 
Mi NIGHTEEN VOLUMES }. 42° -O 6 6 O 
Sul eription N to Clab privileges « : se) dal Iwo Gui 19 per 
Sebscribers | 1K are « tled to all Club privi , as al 
Sabseribers L. and M : niittliad’s Club pr ‘ t] 1 for ¢ 
I r ti Cor v J ( ry il prov ded | the | t cha 
Mmiyh TRI T Vi) VUrQ 
THE DINING ROOMS. 
Nhe Dining 2 ! i for the supply of | is, ofternocn teas, and dit and } q I ry will also be able te 
uk r vement 1 pul 
The Crus DINNER, pt 38 6d geerved rv ¢ f, Sundays included, from 
Chegues and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, the Librariay romptly furnish all further 
nformation npon I t 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 
HANDSOME BOOKS FOR NEW-YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


; A a + nf 8 SS 5 | Poe ear one 8 : : 1 ’ | } 
sarge Assortment of Richly [lustrated Artistic Publications, both English and Foreign, are now on Sale at the Library 


o 
o 


WEE rn : } ‘ ‘ : 
a complete Collection of the Works of Standard Authors, handsomely bound in calf and morocco 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, New Bond Street, W. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TRE N EW YEAR 











Mudie’s Select Library was estat shed in 184°?. In order to meet the growing demand of the 
J2 y +} 3 : 


age for a Higher Class or fs00} 
ordinary Circulating Libraries. 


an could then be readily obtained on moderate terms from the 


i . mo ee ee 7 , : - ‘ 
From its commencement the on Giith purpose of the Library has been kept steadily 2. veew. 
enn fre ? 997° >}; } 7? MNIAN N ? _— : ° 
The Best Books Of every sha Oj Op n, on all shy cls Oo} general interest, have been taken in 
7 7 7‘ . ryy , . > P 
large numbers—Hundieds, and in sme instances Thousands, of Copies ef the Leading Works of 


y . s ) ? 
every Season having heen placed 


The prosperity of the Lihrar 1 is in great measure due to the CO-O pe ration of those Subseritbers 
eo e « « 4 “ y : 
who chie/ly require Books of tech j witerest and mertt. Tn the Sé lection of Books, great care is 
. : ! Py . . ee. as : a 
always taken to stiuly th is ( i tke the Library not only “ Select,” but comprehensive. 


The best Works in His Ory. Bio Apry, R higion, Philos: ply, Travel and Adventure, and the 


Higher Class of Fiction, eon: ‘ t F : Hi in large ical rS On thee d ti of publication, and 
fresh copies dre added As t) ? | / ICPEASeS 

Arrange mets have « gin been ma with the Le uliny Publishers for an airple supply of th 
Principal Works alre a annainees for the New Year. and og all other Forthcoming Books « 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSE -RIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


ata of the Newest Books. 


LONDON BOOK _ re ‘¥ es BOCEIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


] 


Bo in ey Ey pe art ol Lon mn. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRI PTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS. 


a number of Volumes r ‘quired, 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE NEWEST BOOKS 
FORWARDED DAILY TO 
LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, BOOK SOCIETIES. AND READING ROOMS IN EVERY PART OF THE 
COUNTRY, ON THE LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS. 


THE NAMES ) N EW s BSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY 
Revised Catalogues of Works recentl; added tie Labi , wid af Surplus Copies withlrawa for Sale at greatly reduced prices . 
adv, and ] he tovmarded, post free, on applicati« i 


NE W pEARS Gtr T Sd. 


' We orks of the best A thors, VWoroceo, Tree-Calf, Calf Eetra. 


/ 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE'S CATALOG 


Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted I Genatlemews Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding o 
Birthday Presents, Colleye ov School Prise, and New Your's Gifts, is now realy, and will be forwarded, post free, on 
application. 
All the Books in Circulation and on Saie at MUDIF’s SLECT tARY may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 
MUDIB’S LIBRARY, BART oN _AROADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) trom all Boe ( 1 n with the Librarv. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


a SN ee een nei See accra 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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A List of One Hundred New Books and New Editions. 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. C. KEGAN PAUL & CO, 
DURING THE YEAR 1880. 


DAMSON, H. T.—The THREE 
SEVENS. 5s 6d. 

LLIES, T. W.—A_ LIFE’S 
DECISION. 7s 6d. 


er : a Tragedy. 6s. 


RNOLD, ARTHUR. — FREE 
LAND. 6s. 

VIA.—The ODYSSEY of HOMER. 
lds. 

ARNES, WILLIAM.—OUTLINES 


of REDECRAFT (Logic). 3s. 


ASTIAN, H. C., M.D.—The BRAIN 
asan ORGAN of MIND. Second Edition, 5s 


_ J. THEODORE.—GENOA ; 
how ‘the Republic Rose and Fell, 18s. 
OWEN, H.C.—SIMPLE ENGLISH 
POEMS. Complete in 1 vol., 3s. 


ROOKE, Rev. STOPFORD A. 
THEOLOGY in the ENGLISH POETS 
Cheaper Edition, 5s. 


yey Rev. STOPFORD A. 
CHRIST in MODERN LIFE, Cheaper 
Edition, 5s. 
ot Rev. J. BALDWIN.—The 
CHRISTIAN POLICY of LIFE, Cheaper 
Edition, 3s 6d. 
ROWNE, W. R.—INSPIRATION of 
the NEW TESTAMENT, 2s 6d. 
te PENTER, Dr. PHILIP P.—His 
LIFE and WORK. Second Edition, 7s 6d. 
Cres mae QUIXOTE de 
la MANCHA. Translated by A. J. DUFFIELD. 
8 vols., 42s. 
HEYNE, Rev. J. K.—The 
PROPHECIES of ISAIAH. Vol. 1, 12s 6d. 
VNLAYDEN, P. W.—ENGLAND 


UNDER LORD BEACONSFIELD. Second 
Edition, 16s. 
OLOMB, Colonel.—The CAR- 


DINAL ARCHBISHOP. 5s. 


ONNELL, A. K.—DISCONTENT in 
INDIA. 3s 6d, 


eee ae 
HEALTH. 62. 
WILLIAM.—A GUIDE to 


VORY, 
MODERN ENGLISH muptonr. Part I.— 
MDCUCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. 


he tev. SAMUEL.- " COM- 
MENTARY on JOB. With aTranslation. lis. 
OX, Rev. SAMUEL.—TheGENESIS 

of EVIL. Second Edition, 6s. 


C RAWFURD, OSWALD.— 
PORTUGAL, OLD and NEW. 163, 


M.D.— 


Pr | 
rotessor, 


ROZIER, J. BEATTIE, M.B.—The 
RELIGION of the FUTURE. 63. 
SAMUEL, D.D. 


The CANON of the 
Revised and Evlarged, 


JOH N.-ENGLISH 


saper Edition, 23 6d 


AVIDSON, Rev. 
—- Third Edition, 

ENNIS, 
SONNETS. Che 


D‘ YLORES: a Theme with Variations. 


] OROTHY: a Country Story in 
Elegiac Verse. 5s. e 
OWDEN, EDWARD, LL.D. 
SHAKSPERE: HIS MIND and ART. Fifth 
Edition, 12s 


UTT, TORU.—A SHEAF 
GLEANED in FRENCH FIELDS. New 
Edition, 10s 6d. 


LYOT, Sir THOMAS. 
‘4 NAMED the GOUERNOUR, 


-The BOKE 
Edited by H 


HERBERT OFT. 2 vols. 50s, 

VPIC of HADES. New Edition, 

_4 With Portrait, 10s 6d. 

)VANS, ANNE. POEMS and 
MUSIC. With Preface by ANNE THACKERAY 
RITCHIK, 7 


LON 





‘DON: I] 


Loxvon Prin ted by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in ‘the 
and Published by bim at the “SpscraTor ”’ Office, No.1 


ORM BY, Rev. HENRY. 
ROME and its CONNECTION with the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 50s. 

G INEVRA and the DUKE of GUISE. 

Two Tragedies. 6s. 
NREENOUGH, Mrs. R.- 
Jo MAGDALENE; a Poem. 6s. 

I ARTINGTON, the Right Hon. the 
Marqu's of. —EUECTION SPEECHES in 1879 
1880. 3s 6d. 

T AWEIS, Rev. H. R.— UNSEC- 
TARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS. Cheaper 
Edition, 1s 6d, 

| AWTREY, EDWARD M. 
CORYDALIS; a Story of the Sicilian Expe- 
dition. 3s 6d, 


MAR | 


if AYES, A. H--NEW COLORADO 
and the SANTA FE TRAIL. 9s. 


| EIDENHAIN, RUDOLF.-- 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. Translated by L. C. 
WoLDRIDGE, and Preface by G. R, ROMANES. 
2s 6d. 


L INTON, JAMES.—PHYSIOLOGY 
for PRACTICAL USE. By Various Writers. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 5s, 

L UTCHIS( IN, Lieutenant-Colonel F. 
J., and Captam G. H. MACGREGOR.— 
MILITARY SKETCHING and 
NAISSANCE. Second Edition, 63. 

I UXLEY, PROFESSOR. — The 
CRAYFISH. Second Edition, 5s. 

ENKINS, E., and J. RAYMOND.— 
The ARCHITECT’S LEGAL HANDBOOK. 
Third Edition, 6s. 

y ENT, C.—CORONA CATHOLIC 
AD PETRI SUCCESSORIS PEDES 
OBLATA, 15s. 

— Mrs. HAMILTON.—The 

‘ DISCIPLES. Fourth Edition, with Porte ait, 


7s 6d. 
K ING, 
Xv the ORIENT. “3s 6 sd. 


[ ANG, A—XNXII. 

Bu BLUE CHINA. 3s 6d. 
EIGHTON, ROBERT.—RECORDS, 
and other POEMS. New Edition, 7s 6d. 


Pree ~The NEW WERTHER. 2s 64d. 


RECON- 





BALLADES in 


I OMMEDL, Dr. 
J LIGHT. Third Edition, 5s. 
ONSDALE, MARGARET. 
4 SISTER DORA: a Biography. Seventeenth 
Edition, 6s. 
OVE’S GAMUT, and other POEMS. 
4 3s 6d. 
\ ACLEAN, CHARLES DONALD.— 
7 LATIN and GREEK VERSE TRANSLA- 
TIONS. 2s. 


A ARIE ANTOINETTE: a 
\ 58. 
M GRATH, TERENCE— 
LV «PICTURES from IRELAND in 1880. 5s, 


EREDITH.,. GEORG E.—The 
EGOIST. New and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 
\ ILLE EDWARD.—The 
CHURC La "RELATION to the STATE. 7s 6d, 


AINCHIN, J. G—BULGARIA 
M SINCE the WAR. 3s 6d. 
AONMOUTH;; a Drama. 5s. 
M 


ORTERRA, FELIX.—The 
pi LEGEND of ALLANDALE, 6s. 
TICOLS, ARTHUR. —CHAPTERS 
from the PHYSICAL UISTORY of the 
EARTH. 53. 


(y* of LIFE. Third Edition, 5s. 
HAGAN, JOHN.—The SONG of 

( ROLAND. 10s 6d. 

( WEN, F. M. 


Study. 6s. 


Drama. 


JOHN KEATS: a 
ROBERT, 8B.D.— 


CATHOLICUM; or, Book 


WEN, _ Rev. 
SANCTORALE 
of Saints. 18s 


ANCIENT | 





from | 





Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, io the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exoter Street, Strand; 
Wellington Street, Strand, "aforesaid, Saturday, January 1, 1381. 


-_ ACE and PRISON, and FAIR 
GERALDINE.—Two ‘Tragedies. 6s. 


PALMER, CHARLES W.—The 
WEED: a Poem. 3s. 


JARCHMENT LIBRARY.—TI. In 
MEMORIAM. UU. POEMS SELECTED from 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Ill. The 
PRINCESS. IV. OF THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. 6s each. 


JARR, Captain H. HALLAM.—A 
f SKETCH of the KAFIR and ZOLU WARS, 
POLLOCK, 
_ SPINOZA: 


FREDERICK— 
his Life and Philosophy. 16s. 


JULRIT COMMENTARY. — Edited 
by Rev. J.S. EXenn and Rev. Canon SPENCE, 
—EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER = Third 
Edition, 12s 6d; I. SAMUEL, 15s; GENESIS, 
ee: 


de.— 
iS. Second Edition, 


Q° ATREFAGES, Professor <A. 
of The HUMAN SPE 

crown 8vo, cloth, pric 
VEANEY, Mrs. 
\W GUERNEY’S a. 
JYEYNOLDS, 


W. 
WY SUPERNATU on ‘a | oe 
Edition, 14s. 


YOBERTSON, Rev. F. W.—tThe 
1¥ HUMAN RAC 5 , and other Sermons. Second 
Edition, 7s 6d. 


AYCE, Rev. A. H.—INTRO- 
K_) DUCTION to the SCIENCE of LANGUAGF, 


25s. 


~CIENTIFIC LAYMAN.—The NEW 
kK TRUTH and the OLD FAITH, 10s 6d, 
SCOONES, W. BAPTISTE.—FOUR 
iN CENTURIES of ENGLISH LETTERS. 9s. 
S EMPER, KARL.—The NATURAL 
h CONDITIONS of EXISTENCE, as they Affect 
Animal Life. 5s. 
NHAW, Major WILKINSON.—The 
cs ELEMENTS of MODERN TACTICS. Second 
and Cheaper Edition, 9s. 






S.— ROSE 
33 6d. 


—The 


Second 


| 
-— AUGUSTINE : a Biography. 
E.—The NATURE of | Authorised Translation, 7s 6d. 


\ PENCER, HERBERT.—The STUDY 
of SOCLOLOGY. Eighth edition, 5s, 
|S APFER, PAUL.—SHAKSPEARE 
and CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. Translated 
by EmILy J. CARKY. 123, 


STRETTON, HESBA.—THROUGH 
a NEEDLE'S EYE. Newand Cheaper Edition, 
6s. 

r AYLOR olonel MEADOWS 
A NOBLE QUEEN. New and Cheaper Edition, 
63. 

She YLOR, Colonel 
SEETA: a Novel. 
6s, 

T ENNYSON, ALFRED.— 
and OTHER POEMS, 5s. 

TS Dr; J 
of SHELLEY. 7s. 

i leper CHARLES TENNYSON. 
—COLLECTED SONNETS, OLD and NEW. 
7s 6d. 

. LOUISA. — RECOL- 

_  LECTIONS of WORKHOUSE VISITING 
and MANAGEMENT. 3s 6d. 


W ATSON, WILLIAM.—The 
PRINCE'S QUEST, and other Poems. 58. 
\W ITHIN SOUND of theSEA. New 


and Cheaper Edition, 6s, 


MEADOWS 


New and cheaper edition, 


BALLADS 


A STUDY 


terete Dr. ALFRED, and 
KARL WOERMANN.—HISTORY of PAINT- 


ING in ANTIQUITY and the MIDDLE 
AGES, 2 vols., 28s. 
TRTZ, Professor Ad.—The 


rr 
ATOMIC THEORY, 5s. 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 








; ant 


ie | 


